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Although North Carolina was handicapped by a dangerous sea- 
coast and by a lack of safe, deep harbors, the great majority of the 
vessels of the eighteenth century found it possible to put into her 
waters. As early as 1689 there were on the high seas merchant 
vessels of as many as 1,300 tons, and one hundred years later there 
was launched a merchantman whose tonnage was no less than 1,612; 
but most of the ships of the period were much smaller. A study of 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping for the years 1764-1800 makes it clear 
that by far the greater portion of British trading vessels were of not 
more than 300 registered tons.’ Since ships as large as this could 
put into the Cape Fear River, and since those of 250 registered tons 
or more could sail through Oracoke Inlet and even through the Swash, 
North Carolina was not as isolated from the main routes of ocean 
commerce as might be thought. 

The types of vessels which entered North Carolina ports were the 
schooner, the sloop, the brig or brigantine, the snow, and the ship. 
Of them all, by far the most common were the first two. The schooner 
of that date, noted for being a fast sailer, was a vessel with only two 
masts, whose main and fore-sails were suspended by gaffs, reaching 
from the mast toward the stern. The sloop, although similarly fore- 
and-aft rigged, differed mainly in that she had only one mast.* The 
size of most of these craft, judged even by contemporary standards, 
was small. The average tonnage of schooners clearing from Port 


\E. K. Chatterton, The Ship Under Sail, pp. 121-122. 
* Unless otherwise noted, descriptive matter about these and other vessels is taken from 
Falconer, 4 Nee Universal Dictionary of the Marine, or from J. A. H. Murray (editor), A New Fesen 
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Roanoke (Edenton) during the three months ending September 9, 
1788, was only twenty-three, the largest registering sixty-one tons, 
the smallest only six tons; while of the sloops the average tonnage 
was forty-two, the largest registering one hundred twenty-four tons, 
the smallest ten tons.* Clearing from Port Brunswick (the district 
of the Cape Fear) during the three months ending September 9, 
1767, the schooners averaged thirty tons, the sloops, twenty-seven tons. 

Such little vessels almost never attempted to cross the Atlantic, 
but rather carried their cargoes up and down the coast or, more 
rarely, to the West Indies. Of the seventy-one schooners and sloops 
clearing from Port Roanoke during the period mentioned above, 
sixty-three made coasting voyages, and eight went to the West Indies. 
All but nine of the twenty-six schooners and sloops clearing from 
Port Brunswick, July 4-October 3,‘ 1789, sailed up or down the 
coast, the others all going to the West Indies. Particularly tiny 
were the craft which in 1788 were plying between Albemarle Sound 
and regions to the north. During the three months ending Septem- 
ber 9, 1788, there sailed from Port Roanoke for Virginia, five 
schooners of an average size of nineteen tons, and five sloops of an 
average size of forty-four tons; for Maryland, fifteen schooners aver- 
aging twelve tons each, and three sloops averaging nineteen tons each ; 
and for Philadelphia, three schooners averaging fourteen tons each, 
and one sloop of sixty tons. Sailing for New York or regions beyond, 
vessels of these types tended to be heavier. 

Only a very limited crew was required to man such small craft. 
Of the schooners clearing from Port Brunswick during the three 
months ending September 9, 1767, the average number of the crew 
was four; and of the sloops, four. Dangerous must have been the 
work of the sailors on such vessels as the fifteen-ton schooner Betsey, 
which with a crew of four set sail from the Cape Fear for Boston ; 
or the ten-ton sloop T'wo Brothers, which, manned by only three men, 
set out for Currituck; or of the fifteen-ton schooner Betsey, which 
with a crew of only two started for Bath, North Carolina. One little 


* Unless otherwise noted, all items about vessels cntesing and clearing North Carolina ports are 
taken from the customs records in the archives of the North Carolina Historical Commission. The 
for tonnage given in these records and used in this article are those which were regi , an 
are smaller than those for true tonnage. In order to determine the latter it is necessary to add from 
one-third to one-half more. See Colonial Records of North Carolina, V1, 969 (hereafter cited as C. R.); 
John Lord Sheffield, Obserrations on the Commerce of the American States (sixth edition, 1784), p. 96. 
« These dates, and all others of the kind given in this article, are inclusive. 
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sloop of twenty tons, appropriately named the Patience, cleared on 
July 13, 1767, for Philadelphia, with only one man to operate her. 

But even the smallest of these vessels could carry a cargo of fair 
size. There sailed, for example, from the town of Beaufort during 
the year ending June 12, 1787, such vessels as the twenty-ton schooner 
Dandy, which went to New York with seventy barrels of rosin, 
twenty-five barrels of spirits of turpentine, twenty-three barrels of 
turpentine, and twenty thousand shingles; the fifteen-ton schooner 
Jack, which set out for Hispaniola (Haiti) with two barrels of 
tobacco, four barrels of apples, and “a quantity” of live stock; and 
the sloop Charlotte of eighteen tons which cleared for New York with 
180 barrels of naval stores and 150 bushels of potatoes. It is difficult 
for a landsman to understand how it was possible for these craft 
to stow away such cargoes and still keep afloat. 

Usually larger than the schooner or the sloop was the brig, or 
brigantine.” She was a two-masted vessel, her fore-mast carrying 
square sails like those of a ship, but her main mast being partly 
square- and partly fore-and-aft rigged. The average size of the brigs 
which cleared from Port Roanoke, June 10-September 9, 1788, was 


92 tons, the largest registering 145 tons, and the smallest, 64 tons. 
The average tonnage of those clearing from the town of New Bern 
during the three months ending October 3, 1787, was 103, that of 
the largest being 178, while that of the smallest was 70. But from 
Port Brunswick, June 10-September 9, 1767, the brigs clearing 
averaged only 45 tons, the largest registering 50 tons, the smallest, 
38 tons. 


Brigs were rarely used for the coasting trade, but were rather 
employed for voyages to the West Indies or to the British Isles. Of 
the five which sailed from New Bern during the period mentioned 
above, four went to the West Indies, one to Glasgow, and none up or 
down the coast. Of the eight which cleared from Port Brunswick, 
July 4October 3, 1789, two sailed for the West Indies, four for 
England, and two for Scotland, while not one went on a coasting 


voyage. 


* Originally “brig” was merely an abbreviation for “brigantine.” Later each word came to signif 
p diotinat type of vessel. Both terms were used in the terminology of eighteenth-century North — 
i na, but bot apparently referred to the same kind of vessel. If there was any difference in meaning, 
t = was a, brig ton the more comprehensive of the two, and that “brigantine” meant 
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Particularly well adapted were brigs for use in time of war. Dur 
ing the Revolution the rebels equipped many of them to serve as 
state-owned war vessels or as privateers, or to carry on trade with 
France, Spain, and the West Indies. There were, for instance, the 
armed brig Washington, owned by the state of North Carolina ;* the 
Joseph, which was sent to Spain;’ and the Buckskin, whose owners 
planned to dispatch her on a voyage to France.* 

For its size the brig carried crew and cargo about in proportion 
to those carried by other small vessels. The crews of the four brigs 
which cleared from Port Brunswick during the three months re 
ferred to above averaged seven men. From the customs records of 
Port Brunswick, July 4-October 3, 1789, may be illustrated the size 
of the cargoes. The Hannah, of eighty tons, set sail for Penzance, 
England, with 606 barrels of tar, 163 casks of turpentine, and 10,164 
barrel staves. The seventy-eight-ton Mary Ann set out for Hull, 
England, with 51 hogsheads of tobacco, 281 barrels of turpentine, and 
6,000 white oak barrel staves; the Sally, of one hundred ninety-two 
tons, started for Kingston, Jamaica, with 70,000 feet of boards, 
plank, and scantling, 298,000 cypress shingles, 38 barrels of tar, and 
6 tierces of rice. 

Largest of all the commercial vessels which put into North Caro- 
lina waters were the ship and the snow. The ship,’ so well known 
as hardly to require description, was a square-rigged vessel of three 
masts, each of these being composed of a lower mast, a topmast, a 
topgallant mast, and sometimes a royal mast.*® The snow was equip 
ped with two masts resembling the main and fore-masts of a ship, 
and had in addition, just abaft the main mast and fixed in a wooden 
block or in a kind of step mpon the deck, a third small mast which 
carried a try-sail, similar to a ship’s mizzen, extending toward the 
stern of the vessel."* Clearing from Port Brunswick during the three 
months ending September 9, 1767, the ships averaged 140 tons, the 
largest registering 200 tons, the smallest, 80 tons; while the average 
tonnage of the snows was 125, that of the largest being 160, and of 


thikium (New Bern), Dec. 26, 1777. 
atthe ‘ord * “thip® may be wed tt to = he pe Andee - vessel, be used 
w 72 4 meen ony kt  cocanrerios or it may 
narrowly to et OT of vessel. In di sane | im this study the word 
is em aie omen Ryde peg et RT a 
ohn Robinson and George F. Dow, Sauling Shape of New Breland p 
1 The cnow, never common even before the ution, had by 1789 ooo entirely disappeared 


from North Carolina waters 
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the smallest, 100. Ships or snows of lesser tonnage than 100, or of 
greater tonnage than 200, only rarely appeared in North Carolina 
ports. 

As might be expected, ships and snows carried crews and cargoes 
larger than those of schooners, sloops, and brigs. On the ships clear- 
ing from Port Brunswick during the period mentioned above the 
average number of the crew was eleven; on the snows, the average 
number was ten. The cargoes of some of the vessels clearing from 
Port Brunswick were these: the snow Charley, of 120 tons, set out for 
Portsmouth with 104 barrels of pitch, 1,018 barrels of tar, 28 barrels 
of turpentine, and 800 staves; the 120-ton ship Caser sailed for the 
same port with 42 barrels of pitch, 1,064 barrels of tar, 742 barrels 
of turpentine, 3,200 feet of lumber, 8,000 staves, 6 hogsheads and 8 
bundles of deerskins, 30 cedar posts, and 4 hogsheads of tobacco. 
From Port Roanoke, on August 21, 1788, was cleared for Liverpool 
the ship Polly and Nancy of 250 tons, an unusually large vessel for 
North Carolina, with a cargo of 594 barrels of naval stores, 2,700 
pipe staves, 8,575 hogshead staves, 90 hogsheads of tobacco, and 59 
logs of black walnut. 

Nearly always ships and snows were employed for voyages across 
the Atlantic, rather than up and down the coast, or even to the West 
Indies. Every one of the ten vessels of these types which cleared 
from Port Brunswick, June 10-September 9, 1767, went to some 
port in the British Isles. Extremely rare was a coasting voyage of a 
ship such as the 200-ton Grace, which, with a cargo of naval stores 
and tobacco, in 1786 set sail from the town of Beaufort for Phila- 
delphia. 

As a rule, the more shallow and dangerous the inlet, the smaller 
were the vessels which dared to put in. Since Ocracoke Inlet, through 
which passed most of the vessels bound to Edenton, Washington, 
Bath, and New Bern, was treacherous, and since the channels lead- 
ing thence through the sounds were shallow, the vessels which went 
in there tended to be small. The average ‘tonnage of all vessels 
clearing Port Roanoke during the three months ending September 9, 
1788, was only thirty-nine; while that of all vessels clearing from 
the town of New Bern during the period July. 4-October 3, 1787, 
was only fifty-four. The mouth of the Cape Fear River was deeper 
and safer, and thus the vessels that put in there tended to be larger. 
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The average size of those clearing Port Brunswick, July 4-October 3, 
1789, was sixty-nine tons, this being greater than for any other port 
in North Carolina.” 

Likewise, the more shallow and dangerous the inlet, the larger 
was the percentage of schooners and sloops, and the smaller the 
proportion of brigs, ships, and snows. Of the vessels which cleared 
during the year 1786 from Port Currituck (the region of Currituck 
Sound), nearly all of which passed either through New Currituck 
Inlet or else through Ocracoke Inlet, both of which were shoal and 
treacherous, 194 were schooners and 43 were sloops, while there were 
only five brigs and one ship, no snows being listed. Clearing from 
Port Roanoke, June 10-September 9, 1788, and for the most part 
passing through Ocracoke Inlet, were thirty-eight schooners and 
thirty-three sloops, but only six brigs, one ship, and no snows. But 
from Port Brunswick, on the other hand, the proportion of brigs, 
snows, and ships was larger. During the three months ending Sep- 
tember 9, 1767, fourteen of the twenty-six vessels clearing belonged 
to these types.** 

Again, the better an inlet’s facilities for navigation, the longer as a 
rule were the voyages of the vessels which cleared. Of the seventy- 
eight vessels leaving Port Roanoke during the three months ending 
September 9, 1788, the great majority of which passed through 
dangerous Ocracoke, only four went across the ocean and only eight 
to the West Indies, while all the others sailed up or down the coast. 
Of the twenty-seven vessels which cleared from the town of New 
Bern, July 4-October 3, 1787, all of which probably put out through 
Ocracoke, only one sailed across the Atlantic and only eleven to the 
West Indies, all the others going on coasting voyages. But from the 
comparatively safe Cape Fear, on the other hand, not less than twelve 
of the vessels which cleared during the three months ending Sep- 
tember 9, 1767, crossed the Atlantic, and not less than five sailed to 
the West Indies, while only nine went up or down the coast. At 
this time, if not later, the lower Cape Fear was in closer touch with 
Great Britain than was any other section of the province. Clearances 


1# Judging by the depth and comparative safety of Old Topsail Inlet, one would think that the 
average size of vessels entering there would be large. But, while it is true that sizable vessels found 
it L poet to put in, they found little advantage in doing so because the town of Beaufort lacked suit- 
able communications with the interior. The average size of the few vessels which cleared during the 
year ending June 12, 1787, was only thirty-eight tons. , 

u By 1789 the situation, it is true, had cha in some degree, the proportion of little vessels clear- 
ing Port Brunswick being greater than before; but even then the proportion was not as large as in any 
other North Carolina port. 
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from Port Brunswick after the Revolution, it is true, showed a larger 
percentage of vessels engaged in the coastal trade, but even then 
the proportion was not as large as that of any other North Carolina 
port. 

Shipbuilding in North Carolina was on a much smaller scale 
than in most of the British continental colonies. Within her borders 
in the year 1769 were constructed only twelve vessels of an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 607; in 1770, five vessels whose total tonnage was 
125; and in 1771, eight, with a tonnage of 241. The tonnage for 
North Carolina in 1769 was only one-fourth that for New Hamp- 
shire, one-thirteenth that for Massachusetts, and one-half that for 
Virginia ; while of all the colonies from New Hampshire to Georgia, 
inclusive, only two built less shipping than North Carolina.”* 

Nevertheless, shipbuilding was an industry of fair importance in 
North Carolina, even before the Revolution. Among the vessels 
clearing Port Roanoke during the year ending April 5, 1772, no less 
than twenty-one, with an aggregate tonnage of 1,070, had been con- 
structed in the colony.** Shipyards were to be found, especially in 
the Albemarle. Sir Nathaniel Duckenfield, a wealthy planter of 


* while 


that region, possessed one on his estate in Bertie County ;* 
Thomas Macknight, a merchant, declared that on the North River, 
between Currituck and Pasquotank counties, he had “the most com- 


modious, and . . . best shipyard in the province.’””’ 


The Revolution gave an added impetus to shipbuilding. In the 
North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), especially during the year 
1778, appeared a number of advertisements of newly constructed 
vessels for sale. For example, a certain number of that paper carried 
a notice that there was “for sale at the town of Beaufort, Carteret 
county, a new vessel on the stocks, well calculated for a fast sailer, 
and will be completely finished by the 15th of May next.** Her 
dimensions are 55 feet keel strait rabber, 11 feet rake forward, 18 
and a half feet beak, and 7 feet and a half hold.’’*® 


'* Sheffield, P 96. 

‘* Library University of North Carolina. registers of shipping of Port Roanoke, 1771-1776. A 
vessel clearing twice or more has been counted only onze. It should be said, however, that during the 
whole year ending April 5, 1768, only six of the vessels clearing Port Brunswick had been built in North 
Carolina. The aggregate tonnage of five of these vessels was only 142, while that of the sixth cannot 
be ascertained due to the mutilation of the record. 

‘* This is shown on a map, Audit Office 13: bundle 118. All of the material from the Public Record 
Office which has been used for this article is to be found, in the form of either transcripts or photostats, 
in the archives of the North Carolina Historical Commission. 

Audit Office 13: bundle 121. 

“ That is, May 15, 1778. 

 North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), May 15, 1778. See also ibid., June 13, 20, 1778 
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This increased interest in the construction of ships continued after 
1783. Many advertisements of new vessels for sale still were printed 
in the newspapers.*® Into the county records were written various 
items about shipbuilding,” most valuable of which were the ap 
prenticeship papers. Only a few of these papers have been preserved, 
the best set for the period under consideration being that of Craven 
County, in which is located the tewn of New Bern. The Craven 
apprenticeship papers show that during the years 1778-1789 no less 
than seventeen boys were apprenticed to twelve different masters to 
learn the art of a “ship carpenter,”** or a “ship builder,” or a “ship 
wright,” or a “sail maker.”* Similarly, to a greater or lesser extent 
the inhabitants of all the counties near the coast probably were 
occupied in shipbuilding. The exact number and tonnage of the 
vessels built in the whole state during the years immediately fol- 
lowing the Revolution cannot be ascertained, but it is evident that 
the industry by that time was of considerably more importance than 
during the colonial period. Of the seventy-eight ships clearing Port 
Roanoke during the three months ending September 9, 1788, no less 
than forty-four had been constructed in North Carolina.” 

Ships built in North Carolina, most of which were made of the live 
oak that grew near the coast, were among the best constructed in 
America. It was said, however, that before the Revolution in the 
southern provinces the cost of building was £5 10s. sterling per ton, 
and the expense of equipping from £4 10s. to £5 more—costs higher 
than in the other colonies.” John Ross, a shipbuilder in Wilmington, 
claimed that as a loyalist in the Revolution he lost, along with other 
property, a vessel of about 100 tons, apparently not completed, which 
he had on the stocks and which he valued at £400 sterling; and 
also live oak and red cedar plank and timber worth £100 sterling, 
sufficient to build another vessel about the same size.** The anchors, 
cables, canvas, rigging, cabin furniture, and other articles imported 


* See, for example, Edenton Intelligencer |sic], Au. 9, 1788. 
® See, for instance, note of Thomas Benbury to Capt. — Mitchell, North Carolina Historical 
Commission, Chowan County Papers, April, 1782-Sept., 
* This phrase referred to to @ person who built ships, aa member of a ship's 


crew. 
*% North Carolina Historical Commission, Craven A) ticeship Papers, 1748-1779, 1781-1799. It 
toearn the art of scamanaip wes reer than has been d thus that the number of boye apprenticed 
to art of seamanship was larger than has been 
Of the vaassis chenrine Port onneke dering this ported, it i ecetein cies oh emutids bed bute 
built in North Carolina was smaller than the average nize of those constructed elsewhere 


% Sheffield, p. 138 n 
% Audit Office 12: 36. 
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in 1774 for a vessel on the stocks on the Cape Fear River were 
worth more than £561 sterling.” 

But whatever the exact cost of a small ocean-going vessel, it was 
certainly not beyond the means of a man in moderate circumstances. 
Henry Eustace McCulloh, a London merchent, wrote in 1769 to 
James Iredell, collector of the customs in Edenton: “If my schooner 
can be sold for a bill of £100 sterling (good) payable here, I would 
have you do it.”** A little “Sloop called the Dolphin with all her 
Riggin Sails Anchors and Cables and all other the Appurtenances 
thereunto” was sold in Pasquotank County in 1765 for “54 pounds 
current money of the Province of New York, or proclamation money 
in lieu thereof.” 

Although North Carolina never became a maritime region of first 
importance, nevertheless seafaring played some part in the life of her 
inhabitants. During the proprietary period, indeed, probably only 
a very small proportion of her people engaged in this pursuit ;*° 
but as the years passed the number increased. Thomas Campbell, 
who was the son of James Campbell of Wilmington and who grew 
up about the middle of the eighteenth century, was bred to the 
sea and came to command different vessels sailing out of Port Bruns- 
wick.’ Apprenticeship papers for the latter part of the century 
indicate that numerous boys undertook to learn the art of “a navi- 
gator,” or of “a seaman,” or of “a mariner.”** Especially was it 
true during the Revolution that many men and boys became sailors. 
Advertisements in the North-Carolina Gazette during the years 1777 
and 1778 offered both bounties and high wages for those who would 
volunteer to serve on blockade runners and privateers.” In 1780 
a petition of the “few remaining Inhabitants” of Carteret County 
stated that “nearly all the young and able-bodied men belonging to 
the said County have gone to Sea.”’** 

On a coast as dangerous as that of North Carolina it is not 
surprising that many vessels came to grief. Of the numerous accounts 


"C.R., 1X, 1103. 

=G. J. "McRee, Life and Correspondence of James Iredell, 1, 43 
x ton. Carolina Historical Commission, Pasquotank Inventories, &c., 1762-1825. See also C. R., 

“See Robert Dinwiddie “Account of the present State of the British Islands, & Colonies tn 
America,” Angus, SS rom . 5:5;C. R., VI, 968-969; Annual Register, 1769, p. 215. None of these refer- 

oe ie the exact information which is wanted here. 
M FS er (editor), Letters of James Murray, Loyalist, p 
Historical Commission, Craven i. Papers, 1748-1779, 1781-1799; 

cosaanll junk various viene, 1767-1805. 

See, for exam the issue of this paper for Ax . 8, 1777. See also advertisement in Virginia 
— ie ~) — ci 3-)- in “Historical Notes,” North Carolina Historical Review, IV, 113. 
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of such disasters a few examples may be given. A newspaper of 
1765 contained this narrative: “Newbern, January 18. The Snow 
Dorothy, Capt. Graham, who loaded here lately for Europe, and had 
been sailed about 19 Days, is ashore at Core-Sound; chief of the 
Cargo will be saved. There are also cast away on Cape Hatteras, 
two Briggs, one from Boston, and the other from New-York, both 
bound in here: A Vessel has been sent to their Assistance, and ’tis 
imagined chief of their Cargoes will be saved.”** Peleg Greene, 
the master of a vessel plying between North Carolina and the West 
Indies, wrote of a storm at Ocracoke in April, 1774, so terrific that 
“there was fourteen sail of vessells drove on shore, and five of which 
will be entirely lost, and one drove over the South breakers and gone 
to see [sea] and every soul perished.”** In February, 1784, after 
a vessel had got aground at the mouth of the Cape Fear, her hands 
left her, and at flood tide she wert off “God knows where.’’*’ 

As is shown in contemporary newspaper advertisements, many of 
these vessels had accommodations for passengers.** But conditions 
were often anything but pleasant. Illuminating on this subject is the 
diary of a group of sixteen Moravians who in 1762 went from Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania, to Wachovia, the Moravian settlement in pied- 
mont North Carolina, making by water that part of their trip from 
Philadelphia to the Cape Fear River. On April 25 they went on 
board the Hlisabeth, a small sloop of twenty-three tons which was to 
take them to Wilmington, North Carolina. This vessel, says their 
diary, “has a tiny cabin in which at a pinch six Sisters can sleep, 
but the rest, including the Captain and two sailors, must do the best 
they can in the hold, on top of the barrels and boxes.” At four in 
the afternoon they sailed—only to learn to their chagrin that, before 
making the voyage, their captain would be forced to visit a little 
town situated on a small stream flowing into Delaware Bay. While 
trying to enter this stream the sloop stuck fast on a sandbank, and 
there remained for two days. After getting afloat again and reaching 
the little town, they were detained by wind and tide for three days 
more. Finally, on May 2, a week after leaving Philadelphia, they 
succeeded in getting under way and putting out to sea. 

98 North-Carolina Magazine; or, Universal Intelligencer, Jan. 11-18, 1765. 


** Commerce of Rhode Island, 1726-1800, I (Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, Seventh 


Series, IX), 489-490. 
 S. R.. XVII, 129-130. 

pan See: for example, North-Carolina Gazette (Wilmington), Feb. 12, 26, 1766; Cape Fear Mercury, 
. 29, 17738. 
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But their troubles had only begun. On May 4, when they were not 
far from Cape Hatteras, a heavy northeast wind sprang up and came 
near driving them on shore. “It was indeed a trying day, for it 
rained, it was as cold as February, and the waves beat on us from 
every side, and our resting place in the hold was wet, for the deck 
leaked. Nothing worried us as much as the poor children, who had to 
stay in the dark, wet hold all day, with nothing warm to eat, and 
those who took care of them could hardly hold up their own heads 
on account of seasickness and the tossing of the sloop.” The next 
day the weather cleared, but on May 6 another storm arose, “and 
our sloop was tossed now here now there, and what effect this has on 
seasickness is well known!” At dawn on May 8 they sighted land, 
but the captain “soon saw that the wind had brought us to shore too 
soon, but he decided to run closer and anchor in the hopes that the 
wind would change. But it only blew harder, and fearing he would 
lose his anchor he decided to sail back sixty miles to the harbor of 
Cape Lookout.” Here they stayed until May 11, when the weather 
had so moderated that they could set sail again. On the following 
day “at two in the afternoon we reached the sandbank called the 


Frying Pan. . . . There were only five feet of water on the 
bank and our sloop drew four feet eight inches, but the light wind 
served us at need, and with help from on high we crossed it safely 


in an hour,** and ran into the long desired Cape Fear River.”” 


But passengers were not always uncomfortable. Janet Schaw, a 
Scots woman sailing early in 1775 from St. Kitts to the Cape Fear 
in the fifty-ton brig Rebecca, found everything “neat, clean and 
commodious.” The captain, she wrote, gave up to her party “the 
cabin and state room which are both very near, and furnished with 
every necessary. In the State room we found a number of books. 
They consisted chiefly of Novels and poetry.” No storms were en- 
countered, the weather for the greater part of the trip was pleasant, 
and an abundance of excellent food was provided.“ 

The duration of an ocean voyage between any two ports varied 
according to weather, type and age of the vessel, weight of the 
cargo, skill of the captain and crew, and other similar factors. As 


17 Santen’ of going around the shoals, they crossed them through the shallow channel just south 
of Cape Fear. 

“A.L. Fries (editor), Records of the Morarians in North Carolina, I, 255-259. 

“ E. W. and C. M. Andrews (editors), Journal of a Lady of Quality, pp. 133-143. 
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a rule trips up and down the coast could be made more quickly 
by water than by land. As early as 1735 it was possible to sail from 
Charlestown to the Cape Fear in only two days,“ while after the 
Revolution the trip took only twelve or fourteen hours. Since after 
1783 there were frequent sailings between the two towns, Charles- 
ton“ and Wilmington were brought into close touch with each other.“* 
Between North Carolina and New York it was likewise possible to 
travel in a brief space of time. In 1766 a vessel reached Cape Look- 
out after a voyage of nine days from that city,“* while a few years 
later Governor Josiah Martin wrote that it was possible to sail all the 
way from New York to New Bern in four or five days.“* After the 
Revolution Timothy Bloodworth, one of the North Carolina repre- 
sentatives in Congress, sailed from Wilmington to New York in only 
eight days.*’ Frequently, however, coastwise voyages required much 
longer. In the fall of 1787 a little vessel took eleven days to bring 
William Attmore, a Philadelphia merchant, from his home city to 
Ocracoke Bar ;“* while James Murray, an inhabitant of the Cape Fear 
region, sailing from Boston in 1749, reached home only after a voyage 
of thirty-two days.” 

To or from the West Indies a voyage might be made in short order. 
The North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), November 28, 1777, men- 
tions “a Vessei in thirteen Days from the West Indies to our Bar 
[Ocracoke].” In 1760 a sloop, having left North Carolina on March 
10, found herself thirteen days later off the eastern end of the island 
of Hispaniola (Haiti). Although voyages often took longer,” the 
seaports of North Carolina could with comparative speed and ease 
get into touch with these islands. 


The length of time necessary to cross the Atlantic varied con- 
siderably. In 1775 a vessel seems to have sailed from the Cape Fear 
to Cork, Ireland, in no more than twenty-one days. But such a trip 
was most unusual, six or eight weeks ordinarily being required. In 


ss Lettere of James Murrey, p. 24. 
8. R., SVE 906 048 OTT amd pa XVIII, “2. 
a passim; mm. 
«* North-Carolina Gazette ign pase: Feb. 26, 1766. 
“C. R., IX. 16. 
«8. R., XVIII, 60 
«* eJournal of ¢ Tour to North Carolina by William Attmore, 1787,” James Sprunt Historical Pub- 
lications, XVII, No. 2, pp. 7-12. 
* Letters [James ‘urray, pp. 70-75. 


my I" 
letters from Peleg Greene to Aaron Lopes during the years 1773 and 


Bt Nn I, passim 
8 Lord Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to the Earl of Rocheford, Oct. 4, 1775, C. O. 5: 138. 
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1764 the schooner Sally and Betsey took about seven weeks to go from 
Bristol to New Bern;* in 1775 the brig John and William reached 
New Bern only after a passage of eight weeks from London ;* and 
the same year another vessel, the Peggy, required seven weeks to 
reach Spithead on a voyage from the Cape Fear.” 

That North Carolina’s development was hindered by her lack of 
safe harbors there can be no doubt. Travel by water was unusually 
hazardous, communication with the outside world was difficult, rates 
of insurance on shipping and the cost of imported products were 
high, and the prices paid for native products were low. Largely 
as a result of this situation, the inhabitants of the back country 
found it advantageous to do much of their business with Virginia and 
South Carolina, while even the people of the Albemarle frequently 
preferred to face the difficulties of overland transportation to Chesa- 
peake Bay or its tributaries, rather than to carry on their trade via 
the tedious water passage which led to Ocracoke Inlet. Obviously 
North Carolina could not hope to develop an overseas commerce com- 
parable to that of New York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, or other 
more favored regions. 

But in the past too much stress has been laid upon the difficulties 
of navigation, while not enough attention has been paid to the accom- 
plishments which were made in spite of those difficulties. Most of 
the vessels of the period were able to put into North Carolina waters, 
and the people of North Carolina succeeded, in spite of all obstacles, 
in developing a commerce of sizable proportions. Not until the nine- 
teenth century, when larger and still larger ships came to sail the 
oceans, did the lack of adequate harbors fully make itself felt. 


** North-Carolina Magatine; or, Universal Intelligencer, Oct. 12-19, 1764. 
“ Nerth-Coroline Gazette (New Bern), July 14, 1775. 





COUNTY COURT IN VIRGINIA, 1700-1830 


IsaBEL FErcuson 


INTRODUCTION 


Virginia county government played a very important role in the 
history of the South up to 1860, for it served as a model for the local 
political organization of the entire South. It was largely through 
the county organization that not only the local, but also the state and 
national policies of the South were controlled by the slaveholding 
minority, which directed them toward the protection of the secular 
interests of the South—the preservation of slavery. 

The county government, as adopted by Virginia, was a well estab- 
lished organization of great influence wher it was taken over by the 
planter to further his ends. It was the direct offspring of the English 
county which had come down from antiquity and was transferred 
almost bodily into the colonial government of Virginia. Thence, 
with the slight modification which environment necessitated, it spread 
over the entire South. 

The officers of the Virginia county were practically the same as 
those of the English county, and there was little change in their 
duties during the entire period. The county-lieutenant, sheriff, cor- 
oner, and justices of peace were appointed by the governor from nomi- 
nees of the county court. In addition to these officers, there were 
certain minor officials—the clerk, constable, cryer and gaoler— 
appointed directly by the court. 

The court under which these various officers served was known as 
the county court. It was made up of from 8 to 40 gentlemen of the 
county nominated by their fellows and appointed by the governor 
with the advice of his council. The term was usually as long as 
the justice wished and the office bore no salary. 

The court was held in every county at a certain designated place 
every two months; oftener if occasion required; and quarterly, if 
the more frequent term became burdensome. The county court had 
jurisdiction in criminal action not involving life or death and in 
civil suits where the sum at stake was over 25s. Besides criminal 
and civil jurisdiction, the court had various duties which vitally 

[14] 
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affected the social and economic life of the inhabitants. For the 
administration of certain of these duties the court held special terms 
known as Orphans’ Court, Court of Claims, and Court of Probate. 
It also served as a Court of Record. 


County Court: Economic ConrTrou 


The county court was the most important organ of the system of 
county government. It was through the court that the justices, self- 
perpetuating oligarchs, obtained almost complete control of the eco- 
nomic, social and political life of the people. Their control of 
economic life was all inclusive, embracing jurisdiction over the land, 
labor and transportation systems, the development of agriculture and 
stockraising, the exercise of trades and professions and the fixation 
of rates, as well as the collection of local and general taxes. 

The court had an important part in working out the land policy 
since through it titles were acquired and land transferred. In the 
early years of the colony, grants of land were obtained from the Vir- 
ginia Company as bills of adventure, priced at twelve pounds and ten 
shillings, whereby the owners became shareholders in certain profits 
of the joint stocks; as rewards for the performance of meritorious 
service, which in the beginning included manual as well as religious 
or administrative services; and lastly, on the ground of the head 
right. The headright, which was in operation in 1618 grew more 
and more important each year until it became the principal basis for 
title." Every shareholder who transported to the colony an immigrant 
free or bond acquired a claim to fifty acres. However, the acquisition 


of ownership in fifty acres through headright was not confined to the 


shareholder, for anyone, who immigrated to the colony or brought or 
sent over another person was entitled to the same area of land. 

After the abolition of the company, validity to a grant was given 
by the county courts. The claimant of headrights swore before the 
clerk of the court in the county in which he resided the number of 
persons he had imported.* The oath and list were embodied in a 
certificate bearing the seal of the court and the signature of the 


' Bruce, P. A., Economic History of Virginia, I, 512. 

* Waddell, J. A., op. cit., 56-57. ““At May Term, 1746, John Preston proved his importation from 
Ireland, with his wife, Elizabeth, William, his son and Lettice and Ann his daughters, at his own charge, 
~ oar $0 pactake of his majesty’s bounty for taking up land.’ "’ Abstracts from the Augusta County 

ecords, I, 105. 
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clerk.* The certificate was recorded in the county and then entered 
in the office of the secretary of the colony. Then, a secord certificate 
was given the patentee specifying the quantity of land and the rights 
upon which it was due and authorizing any surveyor of the county to 
lay off the same and record the certificate in the books of his office.* 

The justices of the county court suggested the persons to be com- 
missioned as surveyors by either the surveyor general, his deputy, 
William and Mary College, or the governor as the case might be* 

The county surveyors were men of high social standing and with 
some experience in surveying. They were required to take oath be- 
fore the county court and give bond with two securities to the gov- 
ernor. The office could be held during good behavior and carried 
with it a large amount of fees out of which William and Mary 
College was entitled to one-sixth.° 

The surveyor was assisted in performing his duties by deputies 
whom he recommended to the county court for appointment. The 
deputies were empowered to act in all cases in which the principal 
surveyors could act and received one-half of the fees of the office. 

Every surveyor on receiving the certificate of headright from the 
person wishing to sue out a patent to public lands in the county 
was required to proceed to make the survey. Notice, however, had 
to be given to the party either in person or by public announcement 
posted in the court house at least a month before the survey was to be 
made." 

Though the surveyors were required to have had experience, many 
disputes arose over surveys due to their negligence. No allowances 
for deficiencies in instruments were made; and this, with the tendency 
to abridge or extend lines by utilizing natural boundaries as termini, 
led to so many defects in the surveys that many laws were passed 
attempting to remedy the situation. Among these was the law of 
processioning. According to this law, the people were required once 
in every four years to assemble and march in a body to examine the 
terminal marks of every plantation in their precinct.* In 1748 it was 
provided that the county courts should direct the vestry of each parish 


ening’s Snen, x 
‘Virginia, A Collection ‘Sth the General Aeon, 1803, 141. 
* Land Act of 1792 in Acts of Generai oe A (is08), i. 142. 
* Virginia, A Collection of the General — y, 
' Virginia, A Collection of Acts of the General pw 383, 142. 
* Bruce, Economic History of Virginia in the Serenteenth Century, I, 543. 
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to divide its parish into precincts for “processioning.”” In 1792 
another act was passed requiring the courts to divide their counties 
into precincts and appoint particular times between the last day of 
September and the last day of March for such processioning under 
the supervision of two intelligent, honest freeholders, to be appointed 
by the court.” 

After a patent to land had been secured, there still remained two 
conditions to be observed before the title was perfected; and in ful- 
filling these the county court was involved. The first requirement 
was that of “seating” the land. Just what “seating” included was 
subject to broad interpretation; in general, however, it meant that 
for every fifty acres the patentee, within three years after the date 
of his patent, should clear, tend and work three acres, or drain three 
acres of swamp, or pasture “three neat cattle” or six sheep or goats, 
or work a mine. For buildings, fruit trees or other improvements of 
the value of five pounds he was to have fifty acres. The valuation 
of such improvements was made, upon application of the patentee, 
by “two honest and indifferent men” appointed by the court.’ As 
can be readily seen, fraud was possible since the planters were all 
interested in a loose interpretation of the seating law. 

The second requirement to clear the title to lands was the payment 
of yearly quit rents. By quit rents was meant the annual payment 
of twelve pence for every fifty acres of land granted. In the begin- 
ning they were payable to the company; then, after its abolition, 
to anyone the king might designate. After the Revolution of 1688, 
payment could be made in tobacco at the rate of one penny a 
pound.”* It was the duty of the sheriff to collect quit rents for which 
he was allowed a fee of ten per cent of all collections. Needless to 
say, quit rents were always a source of conflict between the settlers 
and the government until they were abolished in 1777. 

With the opening up of the public lands to the westward the county 
court was empowered to grant certificates of settlement and pre- 
emption rights.’* 

Lands which belonged to a person dying without heirs reverted in 
the colonial period to the King and after the Revolution, to the 


* Hening’s Statutes, VI, 424; Abstracts from the Augusta County Records, I, 139. 
- Virginia, A Collection of all such Acts of the General Assembly of Virginia, as are now in force, 1803, 


it Hening’s Statutes, VI, 424; Harman, J. N., Annals of Tazewell County, 187. 
‘? Bruce, op. cit., I, 562. 
‘8 Hening’s, Statutes, XI, 508; Abstracts from the Augusta County Records, I, 231. June 17, 1782. 
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State. The officer who sold this land was known as the Escheater. 
He was recommended by the county court and appointed by the 
governor.** 

Not only did the county court in a large measure have control over 
the acquisition of land, but it formed also a necessary part of the 
machinery used in conveying land either by deed or will. It was 
provided that all deeds*® or wills*® should be proved in the county 
court and registered with the clerk who in the months of April and 
October returned memorials of them to the secretary’s office.”’ 

However powerful the county courts’ control over the land system 
was, it was still more powerful over the labor system. All forms of 
labor, indentured, apprenticed and slave, came under the supervision 
and protection of the county court. The servant’s indenture was 
drawn up under the direction of the court so that it would meet 
the legal requirements.** If he was brought into the country without 
an indenture, it was necessary that his age be proved before the 
county court since the law provided that a servant under nineteen 
years should serve only until he was twenty-four and one nineteen 
or over but for five years.’® 

During his period of indenture, the servant was under the super- 
vision ef the court. No minister, clerk or reader could marry a 
servant without a certificate from the master.*® The person taking 
up a runaway was to bring him before a justice of the peace who 
issued a warrant to the constable of the next county to receive the 
runaway, give him a certain number of lashes not to exceed thirty- 
nine, and then deliver him to the next constable and so on until the 
runaway was delivered to his master. If the servant would not give 
the name of his master and none appeared, he was conducted to the 
public gaol and hired out, or if a slave, sold at public auction. Every 
runaway servant upon whose account reward had to be paid was 
required to serve one and one-half months for every hundred pounds 
paid and double his runaway time.” 


14 Virginia, A Collection of Acts of the General Assembly, 1803, 126-127. 

1* Woods, Reverend ar, History of Albemarle County, 77. ““The only official act he (Thomas Jef 
ferson) ever performed as Justice of the Peace apparently in the records, was taking the acknowledge- 
ment of Mrs. Elizabeth Eppes in 1777 to a deed of her husband and herself, conveying three thousand 
acres of land on Green Mountain to John Coles.” 

is Hening’ s, Statutes, VI, 454; Abstracts from the Records of Augusta County, I, 286. 

 Hening’s, Statutes, vi. 409: Jefferson, Thomas, Notes on Virginia, 183. 

* Hening's, Statutes, V, 549; William and Mary College Quarterly, XV, 186. 

1” Hening's, Statutes, IIl, 447; Abstracts from the Records of Augusta County, I, 4. 

% Abstracts ‘from the Records of Augusta County, I, 94 

* Hening’s, Statutes, V, 552-557; Abstracts from ey Records of Augusta County, I, 47; William and 
Mary College Quarterly, XXVI, 35. 
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However, the servant, as well as the master, was protected during 
the period of indenture :*” 


1, All servants whatsoever have their complaints heard without fee, 
or reward; but if the master be found faulty, the charge of the com- 
plaint is cast upon him, otherwise the business is done ex-officio. 

2. Any Justice of Peace may receive the complaint of a servant and 
order everything relating thereto till the next County Court, where it 
will be finally determined. 

3. All Masters are under the correction and censure of the County 
Courts, to provide for their servants’ good and wholesome diet, clothing 
and lodging. 

4. They are always to appear upon the first notice given of the com- 
plaint of their servants, otherwise to forfeit the service of them until 
they do appear. 

5. All servants’ complaints are to be received at any time in Court, 
without Process, and shall not be delayed for want of Four, but the 
Merits of the Complaint must be immediately inquired into by the 
Justices and if the Master cause any delay therein, the court may re- 
move such servants, if they see cause, until the Master will come to 
trial. 

6. If a Master shall at any time disobey an order of Court made upon 
any complaint of a servant, the court is empowered to remove such 
servant forthwith to another Master, who will be kinder, giving to the 
former Master the Produce only (after fees deducted) of what such 
servants shall be sold for by public outery. 

7. If a Master should be so cruel, as to use his servant ill, that is fall 
sick, or lame in his service, and thereby render’d unfit for labour, he 
must be removed by the Church Wardens out of the way of such cruelty, 
and boarded in some good Planter’s house till the time of his freedom, 
the charge of which must be laid before the next County Court which 
has power to levy the same from time to time, upon the goods and 
chattels of the Master; after which the charge of such boarding is to 
come upon the Parish in general. 

8. All hired servants are entitled to these privileges. 

9. No Master of a servant can make a new bargain for service or 
other matter with his servant, without the Privity and consent of the 
County Court, to prevent the Masters over-reaching or scoring such 
servant into an unreasonable compliance. 

10. The property of all money and goods sent over thither to servants 
or carry’d in with them is reserv’d to themselves, and remains entirely 
at their disposal. 

11. Each servant at his freedom receives of his Master ten bushels 
of corn (which is sufficient for almost a year), two new suits of clothes, 


** Robert Beverly, Present State of Virginia, 237. 
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both linen and woolen, and a gun 20s value, and then becomes as free 
in all respects and as much entitled to the liberties and privileges of 
the country as any other of the inhabitants or natives are, if such 
servants were not aliens. 

12. Each servant has then also a right to take up fifty acres of land, 
where he can find any unpatented. This is what the Laws prescribe 
in favor of servants by which you may find that the cruelties and 
severities imputed to that country, are an unjust reflection. For no 
people more abhor the thoughts of such usage, than the Virginians 
nor take more precaution to prevent it now whatever it was in former 


days. 


These laws in practice in 1705 were continued in practically the 
same form throughout the period.” The servants’ complaints were 
heard,** and if found true, were remedied either by compelling the 
masters to cease the abuse or by removing the servant to another 
service or even by freeing him with reparation for the damages.” 
After the period of service was over, the county court saw that the 
servant was discharged” with a certificate from the clerk of the court, 
who recorded his freedom.” 

Not only did the county court regulate indentured labor; it also 
had charge of apprentice labor. The court bound out poor orphans** 
or directed the overseers of the poor” to do so. Bastard children 
were bound out and children of parents who were either unable or 
unfit to keep them.*® The terms and stipulations were expressed in 
the indentures. As in the case of indentured servants, the county 
courts were to hear complaints of apprentices against their masters 
and masters against their apprentices.** After the period of ap- 
prenticeship had been served, the court saw that the apprentice 
was discharged™ and the obligations of the indenture fulfilled. 


Slaves, too, were under the supervision of the county court which 
watched over their relations with their masters and had final juris- 
diction in all cases involving slaves.** They were protected by the 


2 Hening’s, Statutes, V, 448-449; Abstracts from the Records of Augusta County, I, 74. 

* Abstracts from the Records of Augusta County, I, 61. “‘November 26, 1763. James Mitchell com- 
plains, his Master, Valentine Severe abuses him—several of these complaints by several of Valentine's 
servants.”’ 

** Force, Tracts, Leah and Rachel, 16. 

% William and Mary or Quarterly, XV, 180; Abstracts from the Augusta County Records, I, 74. 

" ny a 8, Statutes, V, 54 

bstracts from the Me of Augusta County, I, 257. 

Shepherd. Samuel, Statutes at Large of Virginia, from 1792-1806, I, 105. 

»” Abstracts from the Augusta County Records, I, 256 

% Abstracts from the Records of Augusta County, ie 973. 

#2 Abstracts from the Records of Augusta County, L 270. 

*s Hening’s, Statutes, III, 269. 
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civil laws from maltreatment. The Duke de la Rochefoucault Lian- 
court, commenting on the treatment of slaves in Virginia, says: 


The slave-laws are much milder here than in any of the other coun- 
tries through which I have hitherto travelled. Justice, I grant, is not 
the same for the Master as for the slave, for the white man and the 
black. . . . The Virginians have gone farther in reforming the 
barbarity of the ancient laws respecting slavery, than any other people 
of the United States—perhaps than any other nation upon earth where 
slavery prevails in full force.** 


Intermarriage between whites and Negroes was prohibited. When, 
however, a Negro slave had a child by a white man the child became 
the slave of the owner of the mother; if a white woman had a 
mulatto child, it was bound out by the church wardens.* 

Runaway slaves were apprehended and returned in the same way 
as runaway servants. Outlying slaves were apprehended by warrants 
issued by the justices of the peace; and, if the slave resisted, he could 
be killed and the master compensated out of the public levy.** Un- 
lawful assembling of slaves was also prohibited and the slave found 
guilty of attending such a meeting was brought before a justice 
who ordered him to be whipped. The chief officer of the militia of 
the county was required to appoint patrollers to visit all Negro 
quarters and places suspected of entertaining unlawful assemblies 
of slaves, servants or other disorderly persons and to bring all found 
guilty or found strolling from one plantation to another without a 
pass from his master, before the next justice of the peace." 

Slaves could be emancipated by wills attested and proved in the 
county court.** In 1795, an act was passed allowing a slave to in- 
stitute proceedings affecting his freedom in forma pauperis in any 
court. If the slave made complaint to the nearest magistrate, his 
owner was compelled to give bond to permit him to attend the next 
term of court and maintain his cause. If the owner refused, the slave 
was then taken into the custody of the state and a counsel was as- 
signed to defend his cause.** 


** Travels Through the United States of North America, I, 43. 

* Abstracts from the Records of Augusta County, I, 107. June, 22, 1763. *‘Petition of John Anderson 
vs Rev. John Craig, for detaining him as a slave. Deposition of Joel Barker, taken in Brunswick 
County, shows that Anderson i is son of a free white woman and was bound by the Church Wardens 
of the Parish of Saint Andrews, in Brunswick County, to serve till twenty-one, and he is now of that 
age. Judgment of the Court that he be released.” 

Reaing s Statutes, 111, 86-87. 

= Ibid A 104-105. 

* Ibid., XI, "39; Harman, J. N., Annals of Tazewell County, Virginia, 209. 

* Munford, B. B., Virginia's Altitude toward Slavery and manci pation, 42; Harman, J. N., Annals 
of Tazewell County, L 204. 
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The free Negroes also were protected by the court. In 1788 an 
act was passed making the enslaving of a child of free Negroes a 
crime punishable by death. And in 1802 registers were required 
to be kept in every county of the names of free Negroes and those 
whose freedom would accrue upon the death of their present owners. 

The Negro’s relation to the community as well as to his master 
was a matter requiring the constant supervision of the court. 


A negro who raises his hand against a white man is acquitted if he 
proved that he had done it in self-defense; otherwise he receives thirty 
lashes. The slave is judged by five justices of the peace, whose unan- 
imous voice is requisite to pass sentence of death. Slaves are called upon 
to give evidence on the trials of other slaves in criminal causes; but 
they are cautioned by the judges, that, if their testimony be proved 
false, their ears will be cut off. No man who is in the slightest degree 
interested either for or against a negro is allowed to sit in judgment 
on or give evidence against him. If justice disposes of the person of 
a negro, the owner is paid the full value of his slave; a regulation which 
renders the masters less inclined to screen their slaves from the severity 


of the laws.*® 


The records of the county courts are full of references of “courts 
called” on various slaves and in some instances to the penalty of 
death passed upon slaves.“ 

Besides its control over the labor system, the county court had 
authority to keep the roads, bridges and rivers open for travel.** The 
county was divided into precincts with a county surveyor in charge. 
This officer was nominated by the county court and commissioned by 
the governor; and under him were surveyors of particular roads, 
appointed by the county court.** These surveyors acted somewhat as 
foremen over groups of inhabitants compelled to work when and 
where the court decided.** Each tithable had to serve a certain num- 
ber of days on the highways or furnish a substitute. 

It was the duty of the county court to open roads where necessary“ 
and to keep all existing roads, bridges and mill dams in repair. Any 
justice might, on his own view, issue warrant against the surveyor 
of a road or owner of a mill and give judgment against him for 


« Duke de la Rochefaucault Liancourt, Travels in the United States of North America, II, 43. 
: Abstracts from the Records of Augusta County, I, 229. 

«2 Hening’s, Statutes, V, 31-35. 

** Harman, J. N., Annals of Tazewell County, I, 218. 

«* Waddell, J. A., Annals of Augusta County, 47. 

** Abstracts from the Records of Augusta County, I, 432, 1749. 
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failure to keep the roads or mill dams in repair. Bridges, too, were 
to be built by the county court either by the inhabitants or, if the 
assistance of regular artificers was required, at the county’s expense.“ 
River channels were kept open by requiring the removal of logs 
obstructing the channels, by prohibiting masters of vessels from 
casting ballast into the rivers and creeks,*‘ and by prohibiting the 
construction of locks and weirs without the permission of the court. 

If “the power to tax is the power to destroy,” then the county 
court was a chief factor in controlling the people; for it had au- 
thority over taxation. The county court supervised the collection of 
taxes, both local and general, through the sheriff and the commis- 
sioner of revenue. The commissioners of revenue were appointed 
annually by the county court to assess taxes and to settle with the 
sheriffs for the county levies.** The sheriff, who was nominated by 
and from the county court, was the collector of all taxes; and his 
deputies collected quit rents and levies. 

It was the duty of the county court to raise the county levy which 
was computed after the various claims against the county came in“ 
and to divide it among the tithables. All Negroes above the age of 
sixteen and all white men of the same age were considered tithable ; 
and it was the duty of the head of each family, under great penalty, 
to deliver to the justices a true list of all the tithable persons in his 
family.°° There were, of course, numerous persons exempt from 
levies either on account of the offices they were holding or in- 
firmities.“ From this list was raised the general as well as the 


county levy. Poor rates also were assessed by the overseers of the 
poor to be collected by the sheriff from the same list.’ Besides these 
regular taxes, there were special taxes upon various trades, pro- 


fessions, licenses, horses, cattle, carriages, billiard tables, ete., as 
was deemed necessary at any particular time.” 

The power of the county court over trades and professions was 
manifest not only in its power to tax them but also to license them. 


* Jefferson, Thomas, Notes on Virginia, 207. 
« Bruce, P. A., Economic History of Virginia in Seventeenth Century, 445. 
c ws iy A Collection of Acts of General Assembly, 1803, 128; Harman, J. N., Annals of Tazewell 
‘ounty, 1, 186. 
“ Harman, J. N., Annals of Tazewell County, I, 174. 
ann and Mary College Quarterly, XXV1, 37; Beverly, Robert, History of Virginia, Present 
le, 218. 
* Hening’s, Statutes, VII, 104-105; Abstracts from the Augusta County Records, I, 276. 
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Thus the county court issued licenses to lawyers,** physicians, mer- 
chants and peddlers. It also licensed ordinaries and ferries as well 
as fixed their rates. 

It was necessary for every person who desired to set up an ordi- 
nary” or house of public entertainment to petition the court of that 
county to obtain a license.’ The justices were to consider the con- 
venience of the place proposed and the ability of the petitioner to 
keep a “good and sufficient” house, as well as whether the petitioner 
was of “good character not addicted to drunkenness or gaming.” 
These licenses were granted annually. It was also the duty of the 
court to establish tavern rates which were to be posted in the public 
room of the tavern, to which the keeper must conform under penalty 
of indictment by the court.** A comparison of the rates during the 
period is interesting: 


Rates of Augusta County Ordinaries, March 10, 1746. 


“For hot diet, 124 cents; a cold ditto, 844 cents; lodging, with clean 
sheets, 414% cents; stabling and fodder at night, 844 cents; rum, the gal- 
lon $1.50; whiskey, the gallon, $1; claret, the quart 8344 cents.”°° 


Rates of Tazewell County Ordinaries, 1801. 


“For a dinner 25 cents, a breakfast 17 cents. Lodging in clean sheets 
8 cents, whiskey by the half pint 8 cents, rum, French Brandy or wine 
by the half pt. 25 cents, Cider beer or Mathagalum by the quart 8 cents. 
Peach or Apple Brandy by the half pint 124% cents. Corn, oats or 
barley by the gallon 8 cents, Stalage with hay and fodder for 12 hours 
12% cents, pasturage for 12 hours 121% cents.”® 


Rates of Tazewell County Ordinaries, 1837. 


“Dinner 25 cents; supper and breakfast each 1834 cents; for 4 pint 
brandy or whiskey, 124% cents; for 4% pint French brandy 25 cents; 
for 4% pint rum or wine 1834 cents; lodgings 614 cents; for 1 gallon 
corn or oats, 1214 cents; for horse at hay 12 hours 81% cents.”™ 


‘* Harman, J. N., Annals of Tazewell County, I, 214. 

** Hening’s, Statutes, IV, 543; Abstracts from the Records of Augusta County, I, 249. 
** Woods, Reverend Edgar, History of Albemarle County, 39. 

" Abstracts from the Records of Augusta County, I, 431. 

* Harman, J. N., Annals of Tazewell County, i, 197. 

* Waddell, J. A., Annals of Augusta County, 56. 

* Harman, J. N., Annals of Tazewell County, I, 173. 

" Tbid., 239. 
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Ferries were allowed to be built only at places pointed out by 
the county court and the rates of ferriage were fixed annually by the 
court.** 

In order tv insure foreign purchasers the quantity and quality of 
goods they contracted for, a system of inspection of merchandise was 
inaugurated under the county court. This was more strictly observed 
in the case of tobacco, the great staple crop of Virginia, than in 
other products, though it extended over other export products as 
pitch, tar, hemp, flour, ete. The Duke de la Rochefoucault Liancourt 
says of this practice: 


But the inspection of the tobacco in Virginia, and especially on 
James-River, is esteemed to be conducted with a degree of exactness 
and severity which contributes as much as the real superiority of the 
article itself to keep up its price in the market. Every tobacco planter 
who intends his crop for exportation packs it up in hogsheads, and 
thus sends it to one of the houses of inspection. There the tobacco is 
taken from its case, which is opened for the purpose, it is examined 
in every direction and in every part, in order to ascertain its quality, 
its homogeneity, its purity; it is rejected as unfit for exportation if any 
defect is perceived in it; or if no objection appear, it is pronounced 
to be exportable. It is then re-packed in its hogsheads which is branded 
with a hot iron, marking the place of inspection and the quality of the 
contents; after which it is lodged in the store houses of the inspection 
there to await the disposal of the planter, who receives a certificate of 
the particulars, serving at the same time as an acknowledgment of the 
deposit. It is by selling this “tobacco note” to the merchant that the 
planter sells his tobacco. The purchaser, on viewing the note, is as well 
acquainted with the article as if he had himself inspected it; and he 
has only to send the note and transfer to the store where the tobacco 
lies, and it is immediately delivered out to his order.®* 


The court’s control over this system of inspection was manifest 
in its power to order such public warehouses to be built whenever it 
deemed them necessary,** to appoint persons to inspect them and give 
a certificate of their “good order”® and finally to appoint the in- 
spectors of the tobacco.*° The court, also, supervised the production 
of the tobacco; and the constable was required to make yearly in- 


*? Hening's, Statutes, IX, 616. 

* Duke de la Rochefoucault Liancourt, Travels through the United States of North America, U1, 37-38. 
** Hening’s, Statutes, V, 149. 

** Ibid., VIII, 150. 

* Ibid., V, 10. 
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spections to see that no owner or overseer tended slips or suckers. If 
such was found to be the case, the guilty party was prosecuted.* 

Other produce destined for exportation was inspected under the 
direction of the court though not subject to as rigid inspection as 
tobacco. The courts provided warehouses for hemp and flour®* and 
appointed inspectors of pork, beef, flour, tar, pitch, turpentine,” 
staves,"® and leather. 

The justices of the county were required to provide standard 
weights and measures."* They were also required to see that a pair 
of scales and weights was provided for each warehouse. These scales 
were viewed and examined yearly by one of the justices in order 
that they be kept according to standard.” 

Added to their manifold economic powers were numerous other 
small duties which the justices performed to further the well-being 
of the county. They provided for the destruction of certain pests such 
as crows and squirrels’* by requiring every person to turn in a certain 
number of heads, or of wolves by providing bounties for every head 
turned in."* The claims against the counties throughout the period 
contain many of these demands for presenting wolves. The claims 
were paid to Indians also.** The court protected wild deer by pro- 
hibiting unreasonable killing,” and fish, by compelling all owners of 
mills to make slopes for the passage of fish"’ and requiring a license 
for hunting, fishing and fowling. Domestic animals were protected 
and efforts made to improve the breed of horses and mares and 
hogs. Marks were registered in the county court” and cattle pro- 
tected by demanding “bills of health” given by appointees of the 
county court, from all persons driving cattle through the State. The 
planting and dressing of flax and hemp was encouraged by requiring 
the production of a certain amount which had to be certified in the 
county court.*° Rewards were paid for the manufacture of linen 


cloth.” 


© Ibid., VI, 51. 

* Hening’s, Statutes, XI, 598. 

* Tbid., 570-571; Abstracts from the Augusta County Records, I, 31. 
% Ibid., Vi, 223. 

" Ibid., IV, 407. 

™ Hening’ s, Statutes, V, 150. 
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The county court was a vital factor in developing the economic 
life of the people during the period. And the material well being of 
the county depended in a large measure upon this group of eight 
justices who were conservative land and slave owners. Therefore, by 
controlling all local officers and laws regarding land, labor, transpor- 
tation and taxation, as well as the production and sale of exports, 
these men were in a position to maintain the status quo. 


County Court: Socta, Conrron 


The county court’s influence was extended over the social as well 
as the economic life of the community. Control of the court by the 
planter class was manifest not only directly in various social organi- 
zations as poor relief, education, religion or supervision of public 
morals but also indirectly in the influence it had in shaping the 
thought of the lower class. This class, while it accepted the planter as 
one apart, at the same time, tended both consciously and uncon- 
sciously to adopt the planter philosophy. 

The maintenance of the poor, always a problem facing society, was 
assumed by the county court in connection with the vestry up to 
1780 when the vestry was superseded by overseers of the poor elected 
every three years under the direction of the county court.’ And in 
solving this problem one of the greatest difficulties the court had to 
meet was that of restraining vagrants. These strollers from county 
to county neglected to list themselves as tithables or laborers and often 
led disorderly lives. Thus if anyone was found begging or “mis- 
ordering himself,” it was the duty of the justice to cause him to be 
brought up for examination. If found guilty of answering the de 
scription of vagabond, the justice turned him over to the constable 
who conveyed him in the same manner as a runaway back to the 
parish where his family resided or where he had last lived. The 
justice there required him to give security for good behavior and to 
find some “lawful calling” or honest labour. Failure to do this re- 
sulted in his commitment to the county gaol until the next court. 
Then, if he still failed to give security, he was bound out for service 
for one year; however, if he was of such evil repute that no one 
would take him into service, the court ordered thirty-nine lashes 


*? Hening’s, Statutes, X, 636. 
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to be laid on his bare back at the whipping post and then discharged 
him.™ 

Beggars could be conveyed to work houses by the constables of the 
parish, upon order of the churchwarden. There, they were employed 
for twenty days. The profits of their labor were applied towards their 
maintenance. The churchwardens were compelled by law to make 
complaint before a justice of peace if any poor person likely to become 
chargeable came into the parish. The justice gave warrant to cause 
such person to be removed to the parish where he was last legally 
settled. Legal settlement consisted of one year’s actual residence in 
a parish. If, however, the poor person was sick or disabled and could 
not be removed, the churchwardens were to provide for his main- 
tenance and cure before the removal. The cost of such care was to 
be met by the churchwardens of the parish where he belonged.** The 
children of poor parents who were unable to bring them up in an 
“honest and orderly course of life,” were bound by the church- 
wardens, under the order of the county court, as apprentices under 
the same conditions and covenants as the law directed for poor orphan 
children. 

Not only poor orphans, who were bound out as apprentices, but 
also orphans with estates were under the care of the county court. 
Guardians for them were appointed by the court,** and these guard- 
ians were accountable to the court for all matters concerning the 
orphan and his estate. Every year in August or at the next succeeding 
court guardians were required to give account and state the profits 
of the estate of the orphans under their care. If the guardian failed 
to take proper care in educating and maintaining any orphan accord- 
ing to his degree and circumstances, the court had power to make 
rules for correcting the abuses or to appoint another guardian whom 
they thought more fit.** 

The courts, besides discharging the ordinary routine of economic 
as well as social duties committed to their charge, maintained a strict 
oversight of the morals of the people. Just what the offenses were 
during the period can be seen best in the charges to the grand juries. 
The justice of Lower Norfolk in 1662 charged the jury to present all 


** Hening’s, Statutes, VI, 29-31. 

* Hening’s, Statutes, VI. 29-31. 

*s Thid., IV, 278; Abstracts from the Records of Augusta County, I, 217. 
* Ibid., VI, 449; Abstracts from the Records of Augusta County, I, 33. 
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persons shown to be guilty of offenses against morality: swearing,” 
blasphemy, drunkness, cursing,“* and profaning the Sabbath, com- 
mitting fornication,” attending unlawful assemblies under cloak of 
religion, living together under pretense of marriage, declining to have 
their children baptized (the last three directed against Quakers) and 
remaining away from public worship.“* They were also to present 
all persons who committed felonies. 

Governor Dinwiddie’s fourth charge to the grand jury on October 
16, 1753, is interesting not only for the list of crimes it includes but 
also for his comments upon the nature and significance of these 
deviations from the straight and narrow path: 


j It is therefore necessary for the magistrate to watch the 
Earliest Efforts of oppression, and the first Sallies of Intemperance with 
the greatest circumspection and immediately restore the general Order 
as often as it is interrupted. The crimes by which religion is Prophan’d, 
allegiances to the King broken, Property invaded and reputation sullied, 
are so multiplied that the List is a satyre on our Species, and (1) wish 
I cou’d be excus’d from enumerating the many ways by w’ch human 
nature has been degraded but I am compelled to display the catalogue 
before you, and some of the articles I hope you will be able effectually to 
wipe out. You are, Gent., to punish all who dare Blasphemy Almighty 
God, a crime which seems to include capacity for all others, for what 
may not be dreaded from the wretch who reviles Goodness, ridicules con- 
sumate Wisdom, and defies unbounded Power, as a Lower Species of this 
offence. You are to take Notice of the Contemptuous violation of the 
Sabbath, which is an Outrage on every Christian, and of the horrid 
Oaths and Imprecations wh’ch wou’d make a Mahomiton tremble. 

Perjury in Judicial Concerns is a dreadful complicat’n of guilt, it’s a 
daring Insult on the Deity, and the most scandalous, as well as dan- 
gerous Invasion of the Property of Others. 

Drunkness, also, however Venial and trifling in common Estimation 
is to be class[ed] Among the Offences w’ch are more immediately com- 
mitted against the majesty of Heaven, as it debases His Image and 
abuses His Bounty. You are next to present all the Species of Treason 
and misprison (sic) of Treason, W’ch are offences committed against 
His most sacred Majesty, under w’ch is included: Counterfeiting the 
coin, or bringing false Coin into the Colony or counterfeiting foreign 
Coin that are here, and uttering seditious words against his Majesty’s 

" Waddell, J. A., Annals of Augusta County, 58. 

" Abstract from the Records of Augusta County, I. 30. 

* Hening’s, Statutes, III, 169; William and Mary Cows Cute, 2 5 > II, 137; Waddell, J.A., Annals 
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person and Gov’t. The crimes that relate to our Fellow Subjects are— 
Murder, Burglary, robbing on the Highway, Stealing or receiving Stolen 
Goods, riots, routs or unlawful assemblies, assaults, or in general, all 
gaming, Bribery, Extortion, keeping disorderly Houses, Cheats, Nui- 
sances, and Neglect to repair the High-ways and Bridges. Such, Gent., 
is a list of Crimes you are to present, w’ch, yet, is far from including all 
possible methods, by w’ch ingenious wickedness may deviate from the 
rules of Society. ha 


From this list of possible presentments of the grand jury can be 
seen the crimes committed at various times; but often the grand jury 
presented few or no serious violations of the law.** The punishment 
meted out in Virginia was remarkably lenient in an age when the 
smallest offence was punishable by death. Virginia set an example 
England was to follow only after a century and a half in developing 
a graduated system of punishment in relation to the graveness of 
the crime. The only form of capital punishment was the gallows. 
Cases of murder were punished as in England ;** but many crimes 
capitally punished in England were punished in Virginia by fine and 
imprisonment. Offences of theft and counterfeiting were punished 
by fine. However, the lash was used more frequently, often because 
the offenders were too poor to pay the fine.** Crimes punished thus 
were fornication, impudence-to superiors, slander, enticing a servant 
to run away, and petty larceny. Whipping was usually done by the 
constable at a whipping post erected in the courtyard. Another 
ordinary sentence was to force the culprit to sit in the stocks.* 
Ducking was also a means of punishment.*’ Several offences of the 
nature of slander were punished by requiring the culprit to kneel and 
ask forgiveness in the presence of the justices or before the congre- 
gation at church.** 

The court guarded the physical as well as the moral well-being of 
the community. Especially was this true in regard to the very in- 
fectious disease of smallpox. The court granted licenses for inocu- 


*t Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie, 1751-1758, Virginia Historical Society, I, 35-36. 

*% Force, Tracts, Leah and Rachel, 16. 

* Tbid., 16; Abstracts from the Records of Augusta County, I, 

* Waddell, J. A., Annals of Augusta County, 74; Hening’ . "nataten, III, 169; Abstracts from the 
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% Tbid., 179. Act. VI, 1699. “An act for the punishment of slaves for the first and second offence of 
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to stand two hours in the pillory and to have both ears nailed thereto and at the expiration of the 2 
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lation.** The care taken to prevent infection from individuals*” was 
extended also to vessels importing convicts or servants, infected with 
jail fever or smallpox by requiring them to perform quarantine. Fail- 
ure to do so resulted in a penalty of fifty pounds recoverable in any 
court of record.** Also, any justice of the court was authorized to 
commit to the public hospital anyone adjudged a lunatic. 

Things of the spirit, if the Established Church in Virginia before 
1785 could be placed in that category, came under the protection of 
the county court; for not only did it strive to enforce the command 
to remember the Sabbath Day to keep it holy, but it also endeavored 
to stamp out all dissenters. 

The county court enforced the acts of the Assembly which had been 
passed in 1659, 1662 and 1693 against the Quakers. These acts 
made it penal for parents to refuse to have their children baptized ; 
prohibited the unlawful assembling of Quakers; made it illegal for 
any master of a vessel to bring a Quaker into the colony; ordered 
those already here, and such as should come thereafter, to be im- 
prisoned till they should abjure the country; and prohibited all 
persons from suffering their meetings in or near their houses, enter- 
taining them individually or disposing of books which supported their 
tenets.*°* This prohibition was extended to other dissenters and 
failure to attend the parish church was under a penalty of from ten 
shillings to one hundred pounds of tobacco payable to the church- 
wardens.”° 

However, there was more toleration extended to the settlers in the 
western counties due principally to the desire to erect a barrier be- 
tween the low country and the Indians. At the same time certain 
conditions were attached to this toleration. The meeting house of 
Dissenters had to be registered in the county court.*** All ministers 
were obliged to take oaths, and especially “to abjure the ‘pretender’ 
to the throne of Great Britain, the Pope of Rome, and the doctrine 


99105 


of trans-substantiation. The people were relieved from the fine 


for failure to attend the parish churches ; but they were compelled to 


* Hening's, Statutes, VIII, 373; bah fom ~~ Records of Augusta County, I, 190. 
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help support the established religion, and their ministers were not 
allowed to celebrate the rite of matrimony. 

A spirit of moderation and a growing hostility to the establishment 
of any religion in America by the British government led the people 
to destroy all ecclesiastical establishment with the Revolution. Thus 
in 1776, an act was passed exempting the different societies of Dis- 
senters from contributing to the support and maintenance of the 
church as by law established ;*” and in 1785, the bill for religious 
freedom was passed by the General Assembly of Virginia which de- 
clared that none was compelled to frequent, or support any religious 
worship and all were free to profess and by argument to maintain 
their religious opinions.**’ The county courts were then authorized 
to license ministers of all denominations to perform the marriage 
ceremony.’** Quakers and Menonists, however, were exempted from 
all these conditions; and marriages among them were solemnized 
by the Society.’ 

Beside the supervision of religion, the court had control to a cer- 
tain extent over the education of the community. For while the edu- 
cation of children of the well-to-do was given in private and endowed 
schools, or by tutors, that of poorer children and orphans was pro- 
vided for by the vestry and county court. The contracts under which 
these children were bound out contained provisions for instruction 
in reading and writing, which were inserted without regard to race 
or sex."*® The general supervision of such matters belonged to the 
county court, as it did not hesitate to take the place of a neglectful 
vestry. Guardians were required by the court to educate their wards 
“in the Christian religion and the rudiments of learning.” Thus 
this power of the justices over the education of the poor and orphans 
resulted in a system somewhat compulsory in its nature. 

It was the duty of the court, along with the vestry to manage free 
schools which had been established by legacies for the education of 
the poor. The most noted of these schools were the schools established 
as a result of the legacies from Thomas Eaton and Benjamin Sym.™* 
Beverly states that: 


¢ Hening’s, Statutes, IX, 164. 
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There are large Tracts of land, Houses and other things granted to 
Free-schools, for the Education of children in many parts of the county; 
and some of these are so large, that of themselves they are a handsome 
maintenance to a Master: But the additional Allowance, which Gentle- 
men give with their Sons, render them a comfortable Subsistence. 
These Schools have been founded by the Legacies of well inclin’d Gen- 
tlemen, and the management of them hath commonly been left to the 
Direction of the County Court, or to the Vestry of the respective 
Parishes. In all other Places, where such Indowments have not been 
already made, the People join and build Schools for their children, 
where they may learn upon very easie terms.*** 


Reverend Hugh Jones writing in 1722 speaks of schools, “(little 
Houses built on Purpose) where are taught English and writing,” 
in most of the parishes and suggests that, “to prevent the sowing of 
Seeds of Dissention and Faction,” the masters and mistresses be ap- 
proved by the vestry or justices of the county.”** 

“In 1796 the Legislature passed an act which approached as near 
the attainment of public schools in Virginia as was ever realized until 
after the war.’*** This act to establish public schools provided that 
the majority of justices should determine whether the schools should 
be established ; and, if they decided in the affirmative, they were then 
to appoint three aldermen to arrange the county into school districts. 
The householders of each of these sections were to choose the place 
for the erection of the school house, which the aldermen were to cause 
to be erected and kept in repair. The aldermen were to appoint teach- 
ers. In all of these schools reading, writing and common arithmetic 
were taught free of tuition for three years to all free children, male 
or female, resident within the respective districts. The salary of the 
teacher, with the expense of building and repairing a school in each 
district, was to be defrayed by the inhabitants of each county in pro- 
portion to the amount of their public assessments and county levies. 
These taxes were to be ascertained by the aldermen and collected by 
the sheriff of each county."** 

This was in accordance with Jefferson’s idea of common schools, 
supported by local taxation, but his conceptions were far in advance 
of his time.“** The magistrates were as little inclined as the people to 


"Present State of Virginia, 249. 

"2 Jones, Hugh, Present State of Virginia, 70. 
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levy a special tax for general education. In Albemarle County no 
election of aldermen was held until 1818. The records of Tazewell 
County about the same period have references to the election of school 
commissioners."*’ So, while there were no public schools in the proper 
sense in Virginia during the period, the nearest approach to them 
was under the jurisdiction of the county court. 

This body’s influence over all social organizations was almost su- 
preme, and so was the position of the individual justice. As a 
magistrate, he was arbiter of all petty difficulties arising in his neigh- 
borhood. Small civil controversies, slight violations of the criminal 
code, and the maintenance of the established order in regard to serv- 
ants and the like came under his jurisdiction. The fact that the 
justice was regarded as the highest social arbiter was even more im- 
portant as far as control over the community was concerned. 

The members of the county court, usually planters and sharehoid- 
ers, held the most reputable standing in the community. They gen- 
erally fulfilled the requirements of the law that they should be “able, 
honest and discreet.” That the “simple” people regarded them with 
respect and often with awe can be seen in Devereux Jarrett’s analysis 
of his attitude toward this planter aristocracy: 


We were accustomed to look upon what were called gentle 
folks, as beings of a superior order. For my part, I was quite shy of 
them, and kept off at humble distance. A periwig, in those days, was a 
distinguished badge of gentle folk—and when I saw a man riding the 
road near our house, with a wig on, it would so alarm my fears, that, I 
dare say, I would run off, as for life. Such ideas of the difference 
between gentle and simple, were, I believe, universal among all my rank 


and age.*** 


Yet he goes on to say: 


But I have lived to see a vast alteration in this respect and the con- 
trary extreme prevail. . . . At present there is too little regard and 
reverence paid to magistrates and persons in public office; and whence 
do this disregard and irreverance originate but from the notion and 
practice of leveling ? 


7 Harman, J. N., op. cit., 187. 
18 Jarrett, Natale g The ‘Life of the Reverend Devereux Jarrett, 14. 
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It became necessary for the aristocratic planter to orient himself 
to the new conditions which followed the Revolution. He assumed 
the tactics of the Jeffersonian Democrat—old clothes, simplicity of 
manner, use of the first name in greetings, and talk of crops. He 
was successful in welding the poor farmers with no slaves and the 
great slaveholding planter into a solid South in support of a social 
order which confined the non-slaveholder to an inferior position. 

However, the justice accepted the responsibilities of his position 
very seriously and honestly endeavored with little pecuniary reward, 
to promote the interests of the community. Jefferson, though dis- 
approving of the system, recognized this: “I acknowledge the value 
of this institution that it is in truth our principal Executive and 
Judiciary, and that it does much for little pecuniary reward.”*”* 

The realization of the honor and responsibility of the position made 
the justice demand recognition and respect from the people. He, 
consequently, maintained the dignity of the court at all times, both 
in and out of court. The records of the period contain many in- 
stances where the dignity of that august body had been offended by 
swearing, insubordination or other breaches of decorum all of which 
met with disapproval and punishment from the bench.’* Yet the 
effort to maintain the dignity of the court in an age of drinking, 
gaming, cockfighting, and horseracing was difficult, especially as the 
justices themselves were hearty participants in these amusements.” 

County court day served as an opportunity to bring all the people 
together. The court house was one of the great educational institu- 
tions of the county. Here, trade was carried on, goods sold, horses 
swapped. The Reverend Hugh Jones said the planters would ride 
to the county court to transact their business and that they were 
“more certain of finding those they want to speak or deal with, than 
at their Homes.”’** But the greatest motive drawing people to the 
court was not so much to hear the wisdom of the bench, or transact 
business, but to learn what the latest gossip was and “to drink to- 
gether rather than separately.’”*** 
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Country Court: Poriticat ContTro. 


It was this centering of all social and economic life in the county 
court, which, in a large measure, made it possible for the court to 
dominate the political policies of the county, state and nation. In 
the great struggle between the up-country and the tidewater, the 
planter used this inheritance from the English system of local gov- 
ernment—the county court—as a bulwark against the onslaught of 
the radical west. 

The various wars during the period did not destroy the control 
of the county court and the records show little change in the life of 
the people. During the French and Indian War, the justice was to 
apprehend and examine all suspected deserters and, if such were ad- 
judged guilty, send them back from constable to constable to their 
commanding officer.** By an act passed in 1754 the justice was 
to provide for the raising of levies and recruits to serve in the ex- 
pedition against the French on the Ohio by enlisting all men “as 
do not follow or exercise any lawful and sufficient support.” All 
sheriffs, under sheriffs and constables were required to aid in ex- 
ecuting the act.’** The sheriffs were also to collect a tax of two 
shillings and six pence or thirty pounds of tobacco from every 
tithable as well as a tax of one shilling and three pence for every 
hundred acres of land. This was for the purpose of raising a sum 
of twenty thousand pounds “for the protection of his Majesty’s 
subjects, against the insults and encroachments of the French.’** 
The justices were to see that all took the oath of allegiance to the 
government.’** The records show claims against the county during 
this time “for ranging and provisions,” for “dieting soldiers,” for 
“guarding provisions to Dickenson’s Fort when attacked by the 
enemy Indians ;’** but, in general, the ordinary business of the 
court continued to be transacted little affected by the war even in 
the frontier counties. 

However, the real test of the strength and power of the county 
court came in the Revolution; and it passed through that crisis with 
no permanent changes—the same group of men dominating in 1783 


1% Hening’s, Statutes, VII, 9 
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as had dominated in 1775. The Declaration of Independence, in 
doing away with the old colonial system, brought the problem of 
finding a substitute to carry on the government. The House of 
Burgesses had been dissolved only to meet again as a general con- 
vention; and, as a convention, it passed an ordinance to meet the 
situation by providing for the election of delegates to a general 
convention and members of a county board. The necessity for this 
was expressed in the preamble which reads: 


Whereas by the unhappy difficulties subsisting between Great Britain 
and this colony, the usual meeting of the general assembly, deliberations 
on the situation of the country and making provision for the exigencies 
of the government in the constitutional way, are altogether obstructed. 
For these reasons it is become indispensably necessary for the oppressed 
people of this country, at a crisis so alarming, to adopt such other mode 
of consulting and providing for the general safety as may seem most 
conducive to that great end.’** 


It was then provided that the freeholders should elect two delegates 
annually to the general conventions and twenty-one of the “most 
discreet, fit and able men” of the county to act as a committee for 
carrying out the measures of the continental congress or general 
convention of the colony. An executive body was thus created along 
the order of the committees of safety which the general congress had 
recommended to enforce the non-importation agreements. The Vir- 
ginia convention gave the committee more distinct organization as 
the former had an unlimited membership and duration of office. 
On this general committee of safety, which was invested with supreme 
executive powers of government, and on the county and district com- 
mittees, devolved the appointment of officers and regulars. A judi- 
ciary also was formed by three judges appointed by the convention, 
and five members of each county committee commissioned by the 
general committee of safety to decide on all cases arising under the 
ordinance “for establishing a mode of punishment for the enemies 
to America in this colony.’”*” 

The delegates to the general conventions were the former dele- 
gates to the House of Burgesses. The members of the committee of 
safety ‘were the old justices; and the new courts under the common- 
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wealth were the same as the old under the crown. Local government 
had not changed hands.** 

The committees of safety and the courts tried all who did not 
uphold the Revolution,‘ and also confiscated property belonging to 
persons whose sympathies were on the British side.’** Moreover, an 
act was passed in May, 1777, requiring all freeborn males above 
the age of sixteen years to take the oath of allegiance. The justices 
were to keep registers of those who took the oaths and transmit the 
returns to the clerks of the court.*** Thus was the Revolution 
popularized in Virginia. 

However, just as was the case in the French and Indian War, the 
domestic life of the people was little changed. Public business was 
transacted in the name of the Commonwealth of Virginia instead 
of the King of Great Britain. This with the certification of bills for 
supplies furnished the army and barracks prisoners and articles taken 
for public use and of pensions for disabled soldiers, was probably 
the chief evidence that a war for independence from the British 
government had been fought and won.*** During and for a time 
after the Revolution, the court granted passports indorsing the 
character of “good and true” citizens who left the county to settle on 
greener hillsides generally in Kentucky. These passports and an 
easier form of naturalization were practically the only innovations 
in the business of the court. Thus it is evident from the court records 
that the Revolution worked no immediate change in the local eco- 
nomic, social or political life of the people. 

The same thing is true, of course, to a much more marked degree 
in regard to the War of 1812. The enemy never landed in Virginia 
and the people were not greatly interested in the war per se as is 
shown in a letter written by William Wirt in September, 1814: 
“*Frank Gilmer, Jefferson Randolph, the Carrs and others, have 
got tired of waiting for the British and gone home.’”*** The county 
court, therefore, went through various wars without being weakened 
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or changed. It grew ever stronger in its power until finally it was 
destroyed by the war waged against the interest which it guarded. 

To guard this interest the county court became the dictator of all 
the political expression of the county. The court changed from a 
democratic body to a self-perpetuating oligarchy. Jefferson, writing 
of the system to Samuel Kercheval in 1816, said, 


The justices of the inferior courts are self-chosen, are for life and 
perpetuate their own body in succession forever, so that a faction once 
possessing themselves of the bench of a county, can never be broken up, 
but hold their county in chains, forever, indissoluble.** 


This close corporation controlled the county, as it was both the 
executive and the judiciary. All county officers were either chosen 
directly by the county court or recommended by it to the governor; 
the sheriff, the most important executive officer of the county, was 
recommended by and from the county court; the military officers 
were named by the court for life; and the juries, the judges of fact, 
were chosen by the sheriff,’** the appointee of the court. 

It was in this manner that the court controlled the county and 
through the county extended its power over the State. The House 
of Burgesses and later the legislature of the State became an assembly 
of representatives of the county court. This was done by placing the 
control of the machinery for the election of representatives in the 
hands of the sheriff, the appointee of the court. When an election 
could not be determined upon the view, by the consent of the free- 
holders and the candidates, the sheriff was required by law to take 
the poll. That is, lists were prepared of the names of all freeholders 
as they voted orally for the candidate they wished.’ And the poor 
white, though envious of the planter, was so much under his influence 
and so hostile to the Negro that he voted to be represented by ad- 
vocates of policies absolutely contrary to his own interests. Both 
parties in the South represented the same interest and used the same 
methods to keep in power. 


Moreover, the majority in the state legislature was from the small 
black counties of the East; and, in order to retain that essential 
majority, the legislature turned a deaf ear, as long as possible, to the 
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demands of the back country with its population of thousands of 
whites for the erection of new counties. In this way the State 
was kept under the domination of the planter group, though it formed 
a decided minority of the population. 

Even when the large non-slaveholding back counties were recog- 
nized, their voice was negatived by tacking them on to groups of 
small black counties in such a way that they could be outvoted.** 
The districting of the State by the legislature, together with the three- 
fifths rule which in providing that three-fifths the slaves be counted 
in representation, made it possible for a small number of slaveholders 
in the Tidewater to control the election of congressional representa- 
tives, although the majority of the population of the State was non- 
slaveholding. Thus it was that the county court made up of planters 
controlled the State and through this control was able to form a united 
group in the national legislature. 

The county court, the most powerful organ of county government, 
formed a peculiar and very vital feature of the history of Virginia. 
It was a valuable local institution in that it formed an orderly, 
efficient and judicious government in the hands of the most educated 
and able group of society. The men in control realized their re- 
sponsibilities and performed the duties of their office with the utmost 
integrity and earnest desire to promote the well-being of the people 
as a whole. While the county court is well worth studying as an 
example of government in the hands of “the rich, the well born, and 
the intelligent,” it is even more interesting as the organ through 
which the privileged minority gained and kept control of the national 
as well as local policies of the state of Virginia. 


1 Hening's, Statutes, XIII, 331. 








SHERMAN AND THE SOUTH 


By E. Merron CouLTER 


However much Sherman might have agreed with the sentiment 
that “War is hell,” he could never recall having used the words; 
he did say, “You cannot qualify war in harsher terms than I will. 
War is cruelty, and you cannot refine it; and those who brought 
war into our country deserve all the curses and maledictions a people 
can pour out.”* Because Sherman believed in this variety of war- 
fare and more particularly because he used it with great efficiency, 
the South came to detest him most and understand him least of all 
the Union generals who practiced their art in the former Confederacy. 

Sherman was not an uncommon American. He had many of the 
qualities which have been held to be typically American—albeit some 
of them were so exaggerated that they got for him at times the 
reputation of being a peculiar American. There was a great urge 
in him to get on in the world; he wanted tremendously and im- 
patiently to succeed, and when sometimes it seemed to him that he had 
failed he became despondent and wrote down such thoughts as this, 
“T am doomed to be a vagabond, and shall no longer struggle against 
my fate. . . . I look upon myself as a dead cock in the pit, not 
worthy of further notice. . . .”* He was a strenuous American, 
restless always and intensely industrious. He approached a state of 
continuous nervous agitation. He was rapid in both thought and 
deed, a characteristic which has led some to feel that he thought 
without reason and acted without restraint. He was loquacious; 
there were few if any depths in his being which he would not as 
readily explore in an official report as in a letter to his wife. 

He had a quick and vivid imagination; his march to the sea could 
not have originated otherwise. Doubtless few other generals of his 
time would have thought of such an undertaking or would have at- 
tempted it. In line with his restless nature he believed in rapid and 
thorough work—he was impatient in the extreme with what he con- 
sidered half-way measures. It was the working of this passion to 


1M. A. DeW. Howe, ed., Home Letters of General Sherman (New York, 1909), 309; Memoirs of General 
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carry a task efficiently to a conclusion that led his compatriots in 
1861 to declare that he was insane when he begged for large re- 
enforcements in Kentucky, and which made Southerners, principally, 
call him a cruel barbarian when he marched through Georgia and to 
the northward. Cruelty was not remotely concerned with his make- 
up; it was the great American god efficiency which Sherman was 
serving. 

It naturally follows that such a restless character, continuously 
in a state of commotion, could not always be depended upon to ex- 
press his real self. As an eighteenth century Englishman might 
have put it: His mercury was never quite fixed. Thus, was Sherman 
led to make loose statements and wild ones. If from his actions he 
cannot be condemned for barbarous warfare, outgrown since the 
Middle Ages, from his words at least, a damaging case can be built 
up against him. John C. Ropes, the military historian and critic, 
declared that Sherman conducted warfare in Georgia and South 
Carolina “on obselete and barbarous principles,” if his purpose as he 
announced it in his letters was to punish the people for political 
offences.* 

Some defense for Sherman rests in this very weakness of his for 
making extravagant statements; for he announced policies he did 
not act upon, and said things he did not believe, though he did not 
realize it at the time. When peace came he learned better. Accord- 
ing, to a staff officer no one got less pleasure out of the horrors of war 
than did Sherman.* He was much more gentle and humane than his 
letters would suggest. But there were two points from which he never 
deviated, upon which, indeed, he became more intensely fixed as time 
went on: He had a consuming contempt and hatred for newspaper 
men, and he despised and almost loathed politicians. He hated 
the former for the too ample use they made of his loquacity and he 
despised the latter for their transparent trickery and insincerity. 

But more particularly how did this man Sherman regard the South 
and how should the South regard Sherman? Plainly enough he was 
not an enemy of the South apart from his four years of warring 
against it to preserve the Union. Instead of hating the South he had 
long been learning it, learning to like it; and when the Civil War 


*John C. Ropes, “General Sherman” in Theo. F. Dwight, ed., Critical Sketches of Some of the 
Federal and Confederate Commanders (Boston, 1895), 145-152. 
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broke out he was on the verge of becoming a Southerner, enjoying 
in balmy Louisiana such thoughts as this, “We will drive our tent 
pins and pick out a magnolia under which to sleep the long sleep.””* 
Immediately after his graduation at West Point in 1840, he was sent 
to Florida where he was stationed successively at Fort Pierce, Fort 
Lauderdale, and Picolata. Then he spent four years at Fort Moul- 
trie, in Charleston harbor (1842-1846). During this time he travelled 
extensively over the South and became thoroughly acquainted with 
its people and their problems. He was at Fort Morgan, in Mobile 
harbor, for a short time; he spent a few months at the Augusta 
arsenal; he went to Marietta, Georgia, on government business and 
saw much of northern Georgia and Alabama; he was in Savannah 
now and then, and many times he visited Charleston; on his return 
from a trip to his home in Ohio in 1844, he passed down the Miss- 
issippi completely through the future Confederacy and back up the 
Alabama River to Montgomery and then by rail through Macon and 
Savannah.° 

As army life had a strong appeal to Southerners, the doors of the 
aristocrats were swung wide open for Sherman. He never experi- 
enced the feeling of being socially neglected; in fact, at times he 
had difficulty in accepting all the attention Charlestonians and other 
Southerners were attempting to give him. He wrote his brother John 
from Fort Moultrie in 1846, “I am pretty well acquainted with all 
the rich people round about, and have from them enough invitations 
for the balance of the winter.””’ The radius of his acquaintanceship 
extended far beyond the confines of Charleston harbor. He seems to 
have developed a social rating which would have placed him in any 
Southern “Blue Book.” At one time he was enjoying the social 
swirl at Mobile; at another he was spending a week in North Caro- 
lina attending in Wilmington the wedding of the governor’s daughter, 
mixed up with three days of dinner parties and balls. Entertainments 
out on the great plantations threw him into the midst of Southern 
romance and intensified hospitality, into the haunts of planter aris- 
tocracy where it was bred—and also into Southern slavery as it 
actually was. The South was converging upon him with those in- 
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sidious influences which made Southern fire-eaters out of the most 
obstreperous Yankees, Sherman was too materialistic to succumb, 
he sometimes felt that he must accept invitations to avoid giving 
offense; but, nevertheless, there were some signs that the South 
might storm the citadel. He developed a great love for painting 
landseapes around Charleston, and sometimes he feared that this 
dreamy art might lead him out of the army. He showed a shocking 
weakness when he concluded that the slaves seemed to be as well 
satisfied as the masters.° 

By 1846, when Sherman was transferred to California, he had 
spent six years in the South. Through the knowledge he had gained 
of this region he carried away a certain respect and friendly feeling. 
That he was not more deeply attached was due to a very definite 
situation. The winning affection that Southern belles sometimes 
excited for themselves in Northern visitors failed with Sherman, for 
his love for Ellen Ewing, a daughter of Thomas Ewing, had been of 
long standing.’ But Sherman was destined for more Southern asso- 
ciations, which were on the verge of becoming decisive in his career, 
when the Civil War broke out. After returning from California he 
was sent to New Orleans in 1852, where he established himself 
geographically and socially on Magazine Street. Within a year his 
restlessness got him out of the army and led him to California again, 
where he made a failure in the banking business. He now became a 
drifter, a ne’er-do-well, “a dead cock in the pit,” and by the summer 
of 1859, the prodigal was begging for a place in the army again. 
Don C. Buell, to whom he had written, replied that a better place than 
the army could give him might be found in the presidency of the 
Louisiana Seminary of Learning and Military Academy which was 
about to be established near Alexandria. Sherman received the ap- 
pointment and spent a pleasant year busily organizing a military 
school and training a group of young cadets, who were to use their 
knowledge later in their efforts to drive out their former teacher, 
who had turned invader.”® 

Sherman became attached to his new occupation and now began to 
hope that he had forever ended his wanderings. Louisiana also be- 
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came attached to Sherman, disregarding the fact that he was a 
Northerner and that his brother John, now in national politics, was 
hostile to slavery. Louisianians knew that their college president was 
not much excited about “the peculiar institution” and that he de- 
tested abolitionists about as heartily as did Southerners. Indeed, 
Sherman was afraid that his brother in Congress might endow the 
Sherman name with a reputation which might not be pleasing to 
Southerners. He declared to John that “practical abolition is dis- 
union, civil war, and anarchy universal on this continent,” and he 
would know why he endorsed Helper’s Impending Crisis, a book 
that appeared to be “abolition and assailing.”** When the war came 
Sherman was insistent that “The question of the national integrity 
and slavery should be kept distinct, for otherwise it will gradually 
become a war of extermination.” 

It was precisely this principle of national integrity, and not hatred 
of the South or love of abolitionisms, which led Sherman in January, 
1861, to resign his college presidency and return to the North. With 
him the Union was no great fetish in itself ; if secession came it would 
lead to war and disintegration unending, mixed up with servile in- 
surrection. This fear led Sherman to move out of the South; and 
when he left, it was not to join an army of rectification. On the 
verge of departure he wrote his wife, “I see every chance of long, 
confused and disorganizing Civil War, and I feel no desire to take 
a hand therein.””* If it had appeared certain to Sherman that the 
Confederacy would have become a stable government developing in 
peace, he would likely have felt no great concern over secession. 

The consuming passion to punish the South, which seemed to have 
controlled Sherman in the midst of war, had no existence at this 
time. Having been formerly an army officer, trained at the expense 
of the government, he, of course, took more than a passing interest 
in the prospects of war. He went to Washington in early March and 
saw weakness in high places and disorganization everywhere. He 
became thoroughly disgusted. “You politicians have got things in a 
hell of a fix, and you may get them out as you best can,” he told 
his brother John, and thereupon set out for St. Louis to become 
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president of a horse-car street railway.’* He spurned a commission 
shortly thereafter offered him, and let it be known that the present 
set of leaders would have to be cast aside—“at present I will not 
volunteer as a soldier or anything else.”** Sherman wanted speed 
and efficiency in war preparation, and he saw neither. He was again 
worshipping at the shrine of his great American god efficiency. Here 
was work to be done; sentiment had no part. In early February, 
he would have Anderson re-enforced “if it costs ten thousand lives 
and every habitation in Charleston.”"* He might love Charlestonians 
as much as ever, what did that have to do with performing a duty ¢ 
Fort Sumter was fired upon, and now the sulking Achilles came 
out to fight; and with him blood and iron would play a part from 
the very beginning.’ In May he declared, “The greatest difficulty 
in the problem now before the country is not to conquer but so 
conquer as to impress upon the real men of the South a respect for 
their conquerors.”** As the war got under way Sherman became 
hypnotized by it. He set his eyes toward victory and the ultimate 
completion of the task of saving the Union, and he refused to be 
diverted by those who would minimize the task or mollify it by soft 
considerations of the claims of humanity or too close adherence to 
the rule book. He knew that stern efficiency and tip-top speed would 
win much quicker than half-way measures—there was no need to 
argue further. This policy would make warfare harder on both sides 
as long as it lasted, but withal it would be a mercy. As condemnation 
of his prodigality in the use of men began to come in, he replied that 
the war could not be fought with breath but that hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives must perish, and he added, “Indeed do I wish I had 
been killed long since.”*® True enough the whole world was startled 
“at the awful amount of death and destruction that now stalks 
abroad,” but as for himself, he began “to regard the death and 
mangling of a couple thousand men as a small affair, a kind of 
morning dash—and it may be well that we become so hardened.”” 
bis sbi was not sui cently = — dudgeon might have been called forth by his feeling that 
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Sherman had the very modern point of view on the far-flung 
effects of warfare. By the time the war was a year old he was 
writing the Secretary of the Treasury, “The Government of the 
United States may now safely proceed on the proper rule that all in 
the South are enemies of all in the North.”” It was this conception 
of warfare that aided him in staving off any compunction of con- 
science he might have had at the hard suffering he heaped upon 
the population of the South. As to the disposition of the large num- 
ber of people who were being arrested in Kentucky, he would send 
“to the Dry Tortugas, or Brazil, every one of those men, women and 
children, and encourage a new breed.””* But as for those who had 
been sniping on the boats on the Western rivers, “To secure the 
safety of the navigation of the Mississippi River I would slay mil- 
lions. On that point I am not only insane but mad.” For every 
shot fired at a river steamer he would return “a thousand 30-pound 
Parrotts into every helpless town on Red, Ouachita, Yazoo, or 
wherever a boat can float or soldier march.”** But for no reason 
beyond the fact that the South was opposing the North, he would set 
stark starvation loose upon the land. Before beginning his Meridian 
campaign early in 1864, he wrote his wife, “We will take all pro- 
visions, and God help the starving families!” and when he had 
finished the march, he added with satisfaction, “I have done all I 
undertook.’”** 

Before the war was half over, the magnanimous heart and mind of 
Lincoln had suggested the re-entry of the states into the Union as 
speedily as possible. This policy looked to Sherman like another half- 
way measure, a quitting before the work was done. He was soon 
lined up unwittingly with the slowly crystallizing Radicals, who were 
gradually bending themselves to the destruction of Lincoln. In 1863 
he said, “I know that in Washington I am incomprehensible, because 
at the outset of the war I would not go it blind and rush headlong 
into war unprepared and with an utter ignorance of its extent and 
purpose. I was then construed unsound; and now that I insist on 
war, pure and simple, with no admixture of civil compromises, I am 
supposedly vindictive.”** He considered it unwise at that time “or 
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for years to come” to give the Southern people “any civil government 
in which the local people have much to say.” Moreover he “would 
not coax them, or even meet them half-way, but make them so sick 
of war that generations would pass away before they would again 
appeal to it.” It was his belief at this time that, “All the Southern 
States will need a pure military Government for years after resist- 
ance has ceased.”** 

By the summer of 1864 Sherman’s theory of war had been well 
enough explained, but it had not yet been set into practice with the 
vigorous execution that Sherman had it in his power to command. 
The name of Sherman owes its widest currency to what he was 
yet to do—he would march to the sea and leave no one in doubt 
as to what shapes he could make warfare assume. Here he carried 
out in an intensified form most of his philosophies of war. Just 
before setting out he offered this advice to General Sheridan, who 
might find it useful in the Shenandoah Valley: “I am satisfied, and 
have been all the time, that the problem of this war consists in the 
awful fact that the present class of men who rule the South must 
be killed outright rather than in the conquest of territory. 
Therefore I shall expect you on any and all occasions to make bloody 
results,””** 

Then Sherman set out with the bold assumption that the people of 
Georgia individually willed the war and that if they did not like 
what was in store for them, “they and their relatives must stop the 
war,”** He wrote Grant his well-known article of faith, “Unless 
we can repopulate Georgia it is useless to occupy it; but the utter 
destruction of its roads, houses, and people will cripple their military 
resources. . . . I can make the march and make Georgia 
howl.”** But in his field orders he suggested that devastation should 
be based somewhat on the degree of hostility encountered.*° It was 
extremely difficult to control 60,000 soldiers marching unopposed 
through a rich country. The invasion came to be looked upon as a 
vast rough picnic, and the terrible effectiveness of this machine of 
destruction soon led Sherman to forget to enforce his orders against 


#t Sherman Letters, 219. Dec. 29, ~ 
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straggling and pillaging.” He could not get away from his funda- 
mental conception of the all-inclusive diet that war should feed upon. 
After he had reached Savannah he wrote to Halleck, ““We are not only 
fighting hostile armies, but a hostile people, and must make old 
and young, rich and poor, feel the hard hand of war, as well as their 
organized armies.”** As if there were yet new engines of destruction 
held in reserve, Sherman wrote as he was about to enter South Caro- 
lina, “The truth is, the whole army is burning with an insatiable 
desire to wreak vengeance upon South Carolina. I almost tremble 
at her fate, but feel that she deserves all that is in store for her.” 
When he found himself on one of Howell Cobb’s plantations in 
Georgia, he instructed his army “to spare nothing,” and on the march 
through South Carolina, one chilly night he consumed in the blazing 
fireplace the furniture of “one of those splendid South Carolina 
estates where the proprietors had formerly dispensed hospitality that 
distinguished the régime of that proud State.”** This nineteenth 
century efliciency expert told with evident delight of his march 
through Georgia, how he “could look forty miles in each direction 
and see the smoke rolling up.”* 


Sherman’s war record was not nearly so cruel as some of his 
widely expressed intentions would indicate. There is no evidence 


that in his most destructive moments he ever permitted his army 
to slay non-combatants or that his army ever desired to do so, al- 
though he had solemnly written Sheridan that the correct method 
was to kill the people rather than conquer the territory. To repeat, 
it was not inborn cruelty that prompted Sherman in his war meas- 
ures; it was his idea of effective warfare. It was his conception 
of the best method by which to perform a given duty. He firmly 
believed that his system would win the war in the shortest time, 
and therefore be a blessing to both North and South. He tried hard 
to establish the point that war was war and not popularity-seeking, 
and that when peace should come he would be the first to offer the 
helping hand of friendship. Though at times he ran off into wild 
ravings, which appeared to be prompted by motives of revenge, he 


*' Howe, ed., Marching with Sherman, 86, 88, $2, 93, 131, 134; ‘Major Connolly's Diary” in Transac- 
tions of the Illinois State Historical Society for the Year 1928 (Springfield, 1928), 400-438. 

** Memoirs, II, 227. Dec. 24, 1864. 

* Tbid., 227, 228. Letter to Halleck, Dec. 24, 1864. 
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was more nearly his normal self when in his correspondence with 
the city council over his contemplated destruction of Atlanta he 
declared, “But, my dear sirs, when peace does come, you may call 
upon me for any thing. Then will I share with you the last cracker, 
and watch with you to shield your homes and families against dangers 
from any quarter.”** 

Sherman was soon to be given a chance to demonstrate how sincere 
he was in these protestations of friendship for the South. After 
sweeping across South Carolina he entered North Carolina just as 
Grant was preparing to move to Lee’s destruction. In the latter part 
of March he attended a conference with Lincoln and Grant on the 
“River Queen” at City Point, Virginia. It was evident that the 
Confederate armies would soon be surrendering, and now the ques- 
tion of procedure was discussed. No definite detailed terms were laid 
down by Lincoln, but he very clearly stated that the sooner the sur- 
render came the better he would be pleased. He was hopeful that 
there would be very little more bloodshed, and he hoped intelligent 
efforts would be made to prevent another battle. He would be very 
lenient to the Confederates, especially as regarded their civil gov- 
ernments.*’ Sherman now returned to his army in North Carolina 
with his thoughts revolving around another great stroke which would 
appeal to the imagination as much as his march to the sea had done. 
Though a military man with a bitter contempt for politicians, he 
would now turn statesman and apply the same efficiency in making 
peace which he had employed in making war. Just as his policy 
in war demanded stern straightforward fighting, so in peace it 
called for honest friendship and consideration for the vanquished. 

Now as peacemaker Sherman stirred up as much consternation and 
bitter hostility in the North as he had in the South in the réle of 
warmaker. When he had first set out to the sea he had offered 
Georgia protection and pay for all food consumed if the governor 
would withdraw the state from the war. Now a much greater oppor- 
tunity was about to present itself. As he neared Raleigh he reassured 
the panicky state officials that they should remain in charge of civil 
affairs. Lee had surrendered; what would Johnston do? A confer- 
ence was arranged and terms were ultimately drawn up agreeable to 
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both commanders. Sherman was about to do something of more 
widespread consequence than the surrender of Lee to Grant. He 
would not simply receive the surrender of Johnston alone; he would 
sign terms which would bring peace from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande. All Confederate opposition should cease immediately and 
in return he would grant the former Confederacy the following 
terms: The various armies should deposit their arms in the respective 
state capitals, subject to the call of the United States but nevertheless 
to be used if necessary in maintaining order. The present state gov- 
ernments in the Confederacy should continue as formerly by their 
officials merely taking the oath of allegiance to the United States 
government. Federal courts should be set going, and the people were 
to enjoy their ancient political rights and franchises and their prop- 
erty, not to be disturbed as long as they remained at peace.** An 
enemy in war, in peace a friend. He ordered General Wilson, who 
was raiding certain parts of the South, to desist—“now that war had 
ceased, it was our solemn duty to protect, instead of plunder.”” 
With the coming of peace there was not the slightest trace of vin- 
dictiveness in Sherman. He not only wished the people all the hap- 
piness peace could bring, but he sincerely hoped that the leaders, 
whom a year before he had said should be exterminated, would be 
able to make their escape from the vengeance of those who would 
arrest them and try them for treason. 

Again was Sherman called mad—and worse. And this time, by his 
friends. His terms were violently disapproved by Stanton and Hal- 
leck and forthwith rejected, and their author was technically removed 
from command of the army that had marched to the sea. He had 
turned traitor in the hour of victory! Johnston then surrendered 
on the terms Grant had given Lee. Sherman felt that he had been 
badly used by the politicians—especially by Stanton. He had given 
terms easily inferred from what Lincoln had said at City Point and 
from what Lincoln had done in Virginia directly following Lee’s 
surrender. He still believed that the government had made a mistake 
in disallowing his terms. He wrote Grant with some sarcasm for 
the politicians, “It is true that non-combatants, men who sleep in 
comfort and serenity, while we watch on the distant lines, are better 
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able to judge than we poor soldiers, who rarely see a newspaper, 
hardly hear from our families, or stop long enough to draw our pay. 
I envy not the task of ‘reconstruction,’ and am delighted that the 
Secretary of War has relieved me of it.”’* 

Throughout the period of reconstruction Sherman looked with dis- 
gust on the course the dominant party was taking. He considered the 
Radical reconstructionists wrong on almost every point; he would 
keep himself as far away as possible from the whole saternalia of 
trickery and corruption. He declared, “Washington is as corrupt as 
Hell, made so by the looseness and extravagance of war. I will avoid 
it as a pest house.”“' His contempt for politicians was heightened 
as he saw the reconstruction measures developing. When his name 
had been suggested in 1864 for the presidency he wrote, “I would 
receive a sentence to be hung and damned with infinitely more com- 
posure than to be the executive of this nation.”**? He looked with 
misgivings at Grant’s shift into politics. His agreement in the main 
with Johnson’s position in the contest over reconstruction won for him 
the highest regards of the president and led Johnson to offer him the 
secretaryship of war. 

His first disagreement with the Radical reconstructionists grew out 
of his long-standing attitude toward the Negro. He had spurned aboli- 
tionism in 1861, and during the war he had shown his contempt for 
Negro soldiers. Now at the end of the war, with his low estimate 
of the Negro race he looked upon the mounting ery for Negro suf- 
frage as a crime against light. He wrote in May, 1865, “Stanton 
wants to kill me because I do not favor the scheme of declaring the 
negroes of the South, now free, to be loyal voters, whereby politicians 
may manufacture just so much more pliable electioneering material. 
The Negroes don’t want to vote. They want to work and enjoy 
property, and they are no friends of the Negro who seek to compli- 
cate him with new prejudices.’”** His opposition to Negro suffrage 
naturally led him to support white supremacy. When Johnson was 
having his first open battle with the Radicals over the Freedmen’s 
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Bureau, Sherman set down as an article of faith, “The white men of 
this country will control it, and the negro, in mass, will occupy a 
subordinate place as a race.’’* 

Sherman believed the reconstruction of the Southern States to be 
very simple. He had acted his views in his terms to General John- 
ston—the spell of war was broken ; now reconstruction need not wait 
“for years to come.” He would have no military governments in the 
South ; they were “awkward and expensive.” Furthermore there was 
no need for them: “The South is broken and ruined and appeals 
to our pity. To ride the people down with persecutions and military 
exactions would be like slashing away at the crew of a sinking ship.” 
Sherman believed that he had a background of experience in the 
South which warranted him in saying that he knew Southern people. 
He knew that the South wanted peace and that it would make no 
trouble. He declared that the country might look for “outbreaks in 
Ohio quicker than in Georgia and Mississippi.”** And he knew 
“that all men of substance South sincerely want peace, and I do 
not believe they will resort to war again during this century.”**" He 
not only believed in white supremacy in the South, but he also be- 
lieved in Confederate supremacy—‘“for some time the marching of 
state Governments must be controlled by the same class of whites as 
went into the Rebellion against us. on 

Sherman’s attitude on reconstruction was not based exclusively on 
cold reasoning detached from personalities. He had a friendly regard 
for the South, the region he had so thoroughly devastated in war, 
and the South was not without a certain friendly feeling toward 
Sherman. He did not forget his Louisiana associations. During the 
war he brought about the exchange of one of his former professor 
colleagues who had been captured, and later he used his good offices 
in having restored to Thomas O. Moore, the Louisiana governor dur- 
ing his college presidency, a plantation which had been confiscated. 
His old college associates remembered him with feelings of friend- 
ship. They asked him for a painting of himself which they might 
hang in the college library. Sherman responded and also sent many 
books for the library.“ He returned from Mexico in 1866 through 
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the Mississippi Valley and visited the scenes of some of his recent 
raids. Many people met him “in the most friendly spirit.” Even 
amongst the bleak chimney stacks and broken railways of Jackson, 
Mississippi, grim reminders of his recent visit, many people pressed 
to see him “and evinced their natural curiosity, nothing more.” 
In 1869 he was received with warm cordiality in New Orleans and 
at other places in Louisiana. The friendly feeling extended to the 
point of refusing to permit the General to pay his steamer fare or 
hotel bills. So rapid and complete a healer was time that when he 
passed northward, he was invited by Jackson and Canton, towns he 
had once laid waste, to pay them a visit.” 

It has been Sherman’s fate to be most widely remembered for 
only an incident in his career. His famous march to the sea was 
illustrative of a principle which has not been generally recognized, 
and, therefore, the meaning of the march has been misunderstood. 
His policy of utter destruction of everything that could be put to 
warlike use, was the keystone of his strategy. He was fighting not to 
prolong the war, but to hasten its end. To give up the most effective 
weapon in securing his object would have been to him little less than 
treason. Sherman also believed that this policy would not only 
operate to starve the South into submission, but taking a hint from 
the French Reign of Terror he felt that it would also smother the 
proud spirit and break the morale of the Confederates through the 
operation of that psychological engine of destruction called fear. But 
the wartime Sherman must be balanced against the man in peace- 
times—otherwise the picture is wholly distorted. Sherman was hon- 
est, straightforward, outspoken—he was not cruel nor did he have 
the instincts of a barbarian. He had a big heart, filled with a great 
deal of kindness for his fellowman. To him, war must be fought 
effectively or not at all. An enemy in war, in peace a friend. 


Sherman Letters, 287. 
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THE TREATY OF LONG ISLAND OF HOLSTON, 
JULY, 1777' 


By ArcursaLtp HENDERSON 
INTRODUCTION 


One of the most vexing and important problems confronting both 
Britain and the American colonies, preceding, during and following 
the Revolutionary War, was the establishment of western boundary 
lines with the Indian tribes. 

On October 7, 1763, a royal proclamation was issued, forbidding 
settlement to the westward of the sources of the rivers which flow 
into the Atlantic. The proclamation had the effect of promoting the 
movement to establish westward boundaries to the colonies, especially 
those having indefinite charter claims, extending westward to myth- 
ical “South Seas.” Repeated and ruthless encroachments by the white 
settlers upon the Indian lands, showing callous disregard for the 
rights of the Indian tribes, was a primary factor in forcing the issue 
of running new western boundaries to the colonies, from New York 
on the north to Georgia on the south.’ In the summer of 1767 Gov- 
ernor William Tryon of North Carolina personally directed the 
running of a boundary line with the Cherokee tribe, which, curiously 
enough, lay entirely in South Carolina. The line, fifty-three miles 
long, ran from Reedy River to a mountain which was named Tryon.* 

At Fort Stanwix, New York, on November 5, 1768, Great Britain 
through Sir William Johnson, superintendent of Indian affairs for 
the northern colonies, negotiated a treaty with the Six Nations of 
Indians, by which a new western boundary was established, extend- 
ing as far south as the Tennessee River. Recognizing the conflicting 


'An abstract of the a of the commissioners of North Carolina and Virginia who conducted 
this ent with the — ee chiefs of the Overhill towns a $8 as an appendix to John Haywood's 
Civil and Political History of Tennessee (1823), reprint (1891). After repeated researches, the editor 
located the original document in the manuscript collections of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission at Raleigh. It is a single folio of sheets, stitched together, numbering 102 manuscript pages. 
This record of the proceedings, made on the ground, is evidently the document referred to in the first 
of two letters from William carpe and ‘Waigheatl Avery, two of the North Carolina commissioners, 
to Governor Richard Caswell, August 7 regarding the treaty. They report sending in to the 
at hee a “full Journal” of the proceedings at Long Island on Holston, “ny: Be em Cf. North Carolina 
a wt yg XI, 566 ff. (Hereafter thie work will be cited as N. C. Co 
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claims of the Cherokee, Sir William Johnson acknowledged that title 
to the trans-Alleghany region west of Virginia and the Carolinas 
could be secured only by extinguishing the claims of the Cherokee 
tribe.* 

Indeed, three weeks earlier than the treaty at Fort Stanwix, John 
Stuart on behalf of Great Britain had negotiated with the Cherokee 
tribe the treaty of Hard Labor, South Carolina, October 14, by which 
the boundary line was continued direct from Tryon Mountain to 
Colonel Chiswell’s mine (present Wytheville, Virginia), and thence 
in a straight line to the mouth of the Great Kanawha. Within two 
years, hundreds of settlers in Virginia had encroached upon the 
Indian lands; and in consequence, Governor Botetourt directed the 
negotiation of a new treaty with the Cherokee. On October 18, 1770, 
a treaty was made with the Cherokee tribe at Lochaber, South Caro- 
lina, the new line beginning at the intersection of the North Caro- 
lina-Cherokee line (a point seventy-odd miles east of Long Island of 
Holston River), running thence in a west course to a point six miles 
east of Long Island, and thence in a direct course to the confluence 
of the Great Kanawha and Ohio rivers.° When Colonel John Donel- 
son ran the line in 1771, he pressed for an alteration of the line in 
order to have natural boundaries. For an additional compensation of 
twenty-nine hundred pounds, promised the Cherokee tribe, the line 
was changed for part of its course, breaking off at the head of Louisa 
River, running thence to the mouth thereof, and thence up the Ohio 
to the mouth of the Great Kanawha.° 

On March 14-17, 1775, at the Sycamore Shoals of the Watauga 
River, Judge Richard Henderson of North Carolina, representing a 
group of capitalists organized under the name of the Transylvania 
Company, purchased of the Cherokee tribe their title to some 
20,000,000 acres of land, in present North Carolina, Virginia and 
Kentucky. Two deeds were executed, one for the bulk of the territory, 
the other for a free corridor to Cumberland Gap, called respectively 
the Great Grant and the Path Deed. Although purchase by private 


« Johnson to Gage, Dee. 16, 1768. A spirited exchange of letters on this matter took place between 
Johnson and Col. n Stuart, superintendent of Indian affairs for the Southern colonies. Cf. The 
Papers of Sir William Johnson (Albany, 1930), VI, passim. Consult also C. W. Alvord, “Genesis of the 
Proclamation of 1763,"" Michigan Historical Collections, Vol. 36 (1908). 
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individuals from the Indian tribes was expressly forbidden by royal 
proclamation, the best legal talent in England and the American 
colonies maintained the legality of such purchase.’ In the autumn 
of 1776, the Virginia House of Burgesses asserted its charter claims 
to that part of the Transylvania Company’s purchase lying back of 
Virginia, and erected this territory into the county of Kentucky." 

Following ravages by the Cherokee tribes upon the frontier settle- 
ments in North Carolina, Virginia, South Carolina and Georgia, a 
powerful punitive expedition, in four sections, was sent out against 
the Cherokee Indians in the summer and autumn of 1776. The In- 
dians were routed, their towns overrun, and crops destroyed. Two 
treaties followed this war, each resulting in the alienation of large 
sections of land from the Cherokee tribe. By the treaty concluded 
at De Witts Corner, South Carolina, May 20, 1777, the Lower 
Cherokee surrendered all of their remaining territory in South Caro- 
lina, with the exception of a narrow strip along the western border. 
The other treaty, at the Long Island of Holston River, on July 20, 
1777, which is considered in the present paper, resulted in the cession 
by the Overhill Cherokee of all their lands east of the Blue Ridge, 
together with a corridor containing the route travelled by emigrants 
from Virginia and North Carolina to Kentucky through Cumberland 
Gap.° 

In the copy of the document which follows, spelling and punctua- 
tion are preserved throughout, as in the original. This very full and 
elaborate document throws much light on the events of those stirring 
times, which have received far from adequate treatment in our 


written history. 
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PROCEEDINGS AT A TREATY WITH THE OVERHILL 
CHEROKEE INDIANS HELD AT FORT PATRICK HENRY 
NEAR THE LONG ISLAND ON HOLSTON RIVER IN 
JUNE AND JULY 1777. 


To the Commissioners appointed on behalf of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia to Treat with the Cherokee Indians the 26 ins‘. June, 


Gentlemen : 

I received your letter dated at Fort Patrick Henry and since that 
time Col. Christian has had before the Board of Council the proceedings 
of the Treaty held with the overhill Cherokee Indians. In transacting 
of which the Board are of opinion that you have acted with propriety. 
I have sent by Express to the Gov". of North Carolina notifying him of 
the time proposed for the next meeting and desiring him to send Com- 
missioners to act on behalf of that State. I have had several conferences 
with these Indians and have generally thrown out the same Ideas that 
you did, and moreover endeavored to lead them into the light of our 
situation with Great Britain, and also that of our commercial connec- 
tions. I have referred them to you and the Commissioners who I hope 
will attend to represent North Carolina in order to have a boundary 
line between them and the white people established, and told them that 
if such Commissioners do not or when met will not join in that busi- 
ness, you are then to agree with the Indians upon a line betwixt them 
and Virginia in the best manner you can for the Interest of the frontier 
Inhabitants, so that you at the same time do strict justice to the Indians. 

It is a verry desirable object to obtain an alteration of our Boundary 
line run by Donelson. We cannot communicate with the Kentuckie 
with tolerable convenience but through Cumberland Gap. If the Indians 
therefore will agree to an extension so as to take in that place it may be 
very useful. But at all events it seems necessary to stipulate a right for 
our people to travel through that Gap unmolested. You are in all your 
transactions to keep in view as much as possible the Interest of the 
United States as well as that of this particular one. 

I have sent orders for M*™. Maddison and M". Shelby to supply you 
with what provisions you may want for the Indians which you are to 
supply them with as you think their necessity may require in order that 
they or their wives and children may not suffer for want of Bread. The 
goods, ammunition, Salt, whiskey and Tobacco which I expect will be 
laid in you are to distribute as you may think best to give the Indians 
satisfaction. You may promise them a further supply of goods as soon 
as our commerce will enable us to fernish them. As a proper person 
residing amongst those people might render great service to this country. 
You may employ one for that purpose and inform this Board who you 
may appoint and on what terms. And if a proper person cannot be 
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engaged for the above purpose you may employ two Traders in whom 
you can confide to give the earliest Inteligence of any occurrence that 
may be of Importance. As a Black Smith may be of great service in 
dressing their Guns and other suitable work for them you may employ 
one to reside among them if to be had on reasonable Terms. Several 
things may happen in which you are not particularly Instructed, in all 
such cases you are impowered to Act for the good of the United States 
in the best manner you can. Should the Treaty terminate in the manner 
this Board expects it will be necessary to continue many Troops in 
Washington County, You are therefore impowered and desired to dis- 
charge all the men on those stations except such as you may think neces- 
sary to continue. 
I am gentlemen 
Your most Humble Serv‘. 
P. Henry 


To Col. William Christian 
Col. William Preston and 
Col. Evan Shelby or any two of them. 
On the 28 Col. Gist* and a party of Indians arrived, and 
in consequence of this Intelligence the following Letter was writ- 
ten and sent by Express to Gen'. Rutherford. 


Virginia Fort Patrick Henry on Holston River 
June 28 1777. 


Sir. 

Col. Nathaniel Gist has this hour arrived at this place from Chote, 
where he had been ordered by Government, to bring in a number of 
Cherokees to a Treaty to be held here; and informs that an Indian 
runner had come from Tallassa, a Creek Town about 12 or 13 days ago, 
when he saw all the Warriors of that Nation convened at a great 
council, That they then agreed to a man on going to War against the 
frontiers of Georgia and were to set out for that purpose in seven days 
from that time. The fellow that brings this Intelligence Col. Gist is 
well acquainted with and says it cannot be doubted of. He also informs 
that the English have landed four thousand Troops at Pensaccla who 
intended to proceed up through the Creek Nation, and that a number of 
Highlanders were amongst them; this account he had from an Indian 

Nathaniel Gist, who had i tiated himself with the Cherokee chiefs, was a son of the famous 
Christopher Gist, scout and explorer. Christopher Gist was living on the Upper Yadkin River in 
North Carolina at Cpeme he was employed to make the important exploration lor the Ohio Company 
of Virginia in 1750. He and two of his sons, Nathaniel and Thomas, were with General Rraddock on 
the stricken field of Braddock's Defeat. He was George Washington's guide in the notable mission 
from Gen. Dinwiddie to ier de St. Pierre, the French commander of Fort Le Roeuf. Nathaniel 
Gist was a colonel in the Virginia line during the Revolution, and did valuable service in the war 

inst the Cherokee Indians. During the latter part of the war he was in command of the fort at 

Redstone, and at the conclusion of the war, settled as a planter in Virginia, east of the Blue Ridge. 


Tn the spring of 1793 =. removed to Kentucky, and settled on a 7000 acre tract in Bourbon County. 
His home, * Rasen * was famous for hospitality. He died early in the nineteenth century. 
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who saw them and came straight from pensacola. The Indian also 
informs that the English Agents were buying great numbers of Pack 
Horses from the Choctaw Traders, for the purpose of carrying a cam- 
paign against some of the States perhaps Georgia. This interesting 
intelligence I have made free to send you by way of Col. Carter, that 
it may be forwarded with all convenient speed to Col. Williamson; that 
the frontiers of Georgia may have notice of their danger and if possible 
prevent the stroke intended against them by the Savages. I am 
Sir tho unacquainted 
Y". verry Humble serv'. 
W™. Preston® 













To Gen'. Rutherford 





The Commissioners from North Carolina were at Col®. Car- 
ters on their way to the Treaty when the above Letter came open 
they immediately certified a true copy thereof and sent it the 
nearest way to Col. Williamson and wrote an apology to Gen’. 
Rutherford for taking the liberty. 













30 June Col. Christian*® with Oconostota and his party that 
were at Williamsburgh came to the Fort, and a few minutes after- 
wards Waightstill Avery,* William Sharpe,® Robert Lanier* & 
Joseph Winston’ Esq’. the commissioners from North Carolina 
arrived. 








* William Preston, only son of John and Elizabeth (Patton) Preston, was born December 25, 1729, 
4 in the little village of Newton Limanaddy, Londonderry County, Ireland. He accompanied the family 
to America as a small lad; and spent his early years in clearing forests, surveying, and keeping books 

for the merchants of Staunton, Va. For several years prior to 1756, he served as deputy sheriff of 
Augusta County. He served as a captain on the ill-starred Sandy Creek Expedition against the 
Shawnee Indians in 1757; and the same year he and Thomas Lewis, as commissioners, negotiated a 
peace with these Indians. For some years he was active in border military service, and was chosen 
; colonel of the Augusta militia, Aug. 16, 1763. He served in the Virginia House of Burgesses in 1766, 
nt and was very active in county affairs, as justice of the peace, sheriff and county lieutenant of Fincastle 
! County, where he resided. He took an a put in the campaign in defense of the exposed settle- 
ments in 1774, -——_ = not present at the Battle of the Great Kanawha. He was active in survevi 
i lands in Kentucky, through his deputies; was a member of the Fincastle Committee of Safety, an 
opposed the activities of the Transylvania Company. He was an active patriot throughout the 
Revolution; and among other services headed a troop of three hundred Virginians who fought bravely 
at the Rattle of Guilford Court House. He died at his home, June 28, 1783. 

* William Christian was a native of Augusta County, Va. He was educated at Staunton, and early 

saw active military service, commanding a company under Col. Bird in the French and Indian War. 

as a leader in Botetourt County, where he resided, he was appointed colonel of militia in 
1774. He headed three hundred men in the Shawnee War, but did not arrive at Point Pleasant in time 
for the decisive battle. In 1775, he was a delegate to the state convention. Appointed colonel of the 
Virginia line in the regular army, in 1776 he commanded twelve hundred men in a punitive campai 
against the Cherokee Indians. During the remainder of the Revolution, he served the colonies locally 
having resigned his command in the regular army. A leader in civil as well as military life, he served 
in the'l islature, where he took a prominent part. In 1785, he removed to Kentucky, settling on Bear- 
grass. Here he was welcomed as a leader in defence of the country. The following year, while leading 
a party in pursuit of marauding Indians, he was killed. ; ‘ 

* Waightstill Avery, born at Groton, Conn., May 10, 1741, received an excel!ent preparatory training, 
and was graduated at the College of New Jersey (Princeton), 1765, with first honors. After studying 
law under I.yttleton Dennis in Maryland, he removed to Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, w 
he became eminent as a lawyer. He was one of the leadets in the advanced and patriotic actions in 
Mecklenburg in 1775, looking toward independence. He represented his county in the Provincial 
Congress at Hillsboro, August, 1775: and as a delegate to the Congress at Halifax, November, 1776, 
he made important contiibutions in drafting the state constitution. So prominent was his leadershi 
in negotiating the Treaty of Long Island, July 20, 1777, that it was afterwards commonly called Avery's 
Treaty. After eervins as ym ag oy in the state legislature in 1777. which elected him the first 
attorney general of North Carolina, he removed to Jones County. Resigniug the office of attorney- 

neral in 1779, he was elected colonel of militia of Jones County. In 1781 he removed to Swan Ponds 

n Burke County. He represented this county in the house of Commons 1782-5 and 1793, and in the 

senate in 1796. In 1777, he was appointed, by Governor Alexander Martin, along with John McDowell 
and John Sevier, to treat with the Cherokee Indians. He died in 1821. 
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State of North Carolina 

To Waightstill Avery, William Sharpe, Robert Lanier and Joseph 
Winston Esq". Greeting. 

Out of the assurance we have of Your Integrity Abilities and Fidelity 
to the State, we do hereby appoint you the said Waightstill Avery, 
William Sharp, Robert Lanier and Joseph Winston commissioners on 
the part and behalf of this State to Act in Conjunction with the com- 
missioners appointed by the States of Virginia and South Carolina or 
either of them in establishing a Peace and fixing a Boundary line be- 
tween the Cherokee Indians and the white people. 

You or any two or more of You are thetefore to proceede to the Long 
Island on Holston, on the twenty sixth day of this Instant or at such 
time and place as may be agreed upon by the Commissioners of the 
aforesaid States for the purpose aforesaid; And you or any two or 
more of you are hereby Invested with competent power to negociate the 
aforesaid Treaty; and any Acts by you or two or more of You in con- 
junction with Commissioners of the other States or the Commissioners 
of either of them done shall be obligatory on this State. 

Witness Richard Caswell Esq™. Governor Captain General and Com- 
mander in Chief of the said State under his hand and seal at arms at 
Newbern the 12*° day of June Anno Dommini 1777, and in the first 
Year of our Independence. 


By his Excellencys Command R*. Caswell 
James Glasgow Sec. 





* William Sharpe was born near Rock Church, Cecil County, Maryland, December 13, 1742. He pur- 
sued classical studies; and studied law, beginning practice in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, 
whither he had removed in 1763. Prior to the Revolution he settled in Rowan, now Iredell, County; 
and was a prominent member of the Committee of Safety. He represented Rowan in the Provinci 
Congress at Newbern, April, 1775; and at Hillsborough, August, 1775. In 1776, he served as aide to 
General Griffith Rutherford in the Indian campaign. As delegate to the convention at Halifax in No- 
vember, 1776, he helped to frame the first constitution of the State. He was a member of the Continental 
Congress 1779-1782; and during the same period was twice representative of Rowan County in the State 
house, 1781 and 1782. He died near Statesville, Iredell County, July 1, 1818. 

* Robert Lanicr, whose brothers-in-law were Major Joseph Williams, Clerk of the Court of Surry 
County for many years, and Major Joseph Winston, treated elsewhere, was a prominent and influential 
leader of his day. He was long a resident of Rowan County; and in 1771 and agaia in 1777, he was 
appointed by the legislacure one of the commissioners to erect a court house in the town of Salisbury. 

e lived at the Shallow Ford on the Yadkin, where he kept a store; and oe Gov. Tryon’'s arm 
with flour, wheat aad steers during the campaign against the Regulators. In 1773, along with Griffith 
Rutherford, Anthony Hampton, John Braley and Chrirtian Ruiter, he was appointed commissioner 
to run the dividing lines for Surry County and St. Jude's Parish. He was appointed justice of the 
peace (1776), and elected surveyor (1778), for Surry County. He represented Surry in the legislature, 
1770-5; and was state senator in 1777. He was a delegate from Surry to the provincial congresses, at 
Hillsborough, Aug. 1775, and Halifax, November, 1776. By the former he was my commissary 
for the Salisbury District. Somewhat later he was elected treasurer of Salisbury District, which office 
he held until his death about 1787. His career and services are unrecorded in the historical literature 
of North Carolina. af ; 

? Joseph Winston was born in Louisa County, Virginia, June 17, 1746. He received a fair education 
for that day. At the age of seventeen, he was | wounded in an engagement with Indians, 
narrowly escaping with his life. About 1770 he removed to North Carolina, locating on Town Fork 
of Dan River, then Surry, later Stokes County. In August, 1775, he was a member of the Provincial 
Congress at Hillsboro; and also represented Surry in the Provincial Congress at Halifax in April, 1776. 
In February, 1774, he went on the expedition agsinst the Scotch Tories at Cross Creek Ranger and 
major of militia, he served on Rutherford’s expedition against the Cherokee Indians in 1776. He repre- 
sented Surry County in the legislature as representative in 1777, as senator in 1787 and 1789: and Stokes 
County as senator in 1790, 1791, 1802, 1807, 1812. He was active in the Revolution, participating in 
many minor engagements and heing distinguished for his conduct at King's Mountain and Guilford 
Court House. He represented his district in Congress for three terms, 1792-3 and 1803-7. In 1812, alon 
with John Sevier and Isaac Shelby he was presented with a sword, voted for gallantry at Kings 
Mountain. On the Organization of Stokes County he was elected lieutenant-colonel. He died near 
Germantown, April 21, 1815. 
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Wednesday 2°. July. an Indian Warrior named the Big 
Bullet was killed on the Great Island by some evil minded white 
man. A few of the Indian Chiefs were immediately assembled 
when Oconostota made to the Commissioners of both States the 
following speech. 


My Brothers will hear what I have to say to them as I have come 
from my Father below (meaning Gov". Henry). We are now talking 
in the House of Peace let both our Fathers hear of the accident that 
has happened. I remember the talk that was lately given at W™*burgh, 
and the Belt, I hold it still. The Gov. told me that no man should 
break the Belt given me by him, whose talk I have now in my mind. 
He told me that he had hold of one end of the Belt and myself the other ; 
but the white people has given the first stroke and tryed to break it; 
they have struck me and spilt Blood about the chain unknown to my 
father. What they have done shall not spoil the good Talks. Let my 
Brothers now talk and try to clear it up. The talk is like last night 
which I had with our Father, it shall not spoil his good talks. I shall 
think nothing of it as it was done by a bad man. Our Father took 
fifty of our women and children and sent them flour to support them 
when they were like to perish. If he speaks nothing about this accident 
I shall not. But the good Talks between your beloved men are hurt 
with Blood sprinkled about; I hope you'll try to clear it off. My 
Brother knows I have been with him and done all I could for Peace, as 
he was leading us by the hand for Peace this accident happened. I hope 
my Brothers will say nothing thats bad as we are talking of peace. My 
people shall hear nothing thats bad as I believe it was done by a verry 
bad man who has no way of living. Cameron and Stuart will hear of 
this accident, they will laugh and be pleased at it; but I do not care for 
what they can say. I shall tell my own people not to mind Camerons & 
Stewarts Talks I have told them I was done with them, and all the 
Talks they give me, my Brothers of Virginia shall hear. 

I shall say the same to the warriors who I expect every day; and 
desire them not to mind it as it was done by a bad man. I look upon 
it as an accident; my Brothers need not believe I think hard of it, for 
I am no ways angry on this occasion as it was done by a verry bad man. 
This is the second time such an accident has happened, but it shall not 
make us think the least hard of it. 


To which the Commissioners returned the following answer. 


We your Brothers of Virginia and North Carolina are extremely 
sorry for the accident that has fallen out in the murder of one of your 
people by a wicked White man, while we are eating and drinking to- 
gether and talking of Peace; a Peace which we hope we and our children 
will enjoy to the mutual benefit of both Nations. We hope you are 
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convinced that this horrid Action was done by some Devilish evil 
minded person who wants to destroy the good talks that are now be 
tween your brother & you. We have lost people in your Nation by bad 
men, and we forgave it as we knew the good men and warriors were not 
concerned; for the same reason we expect you will pass over this acci- 
dent, as the great Being above knows that we are innocent of it; and 
that it will not be a means of hindering the peace so happily began 
between us. You know that forty four of your people traveled to see 
the Governor of Virginia, that they were well treated and returned in 
safety, which may convince you of our regard for and care of your 
beloved man and his friends as well as of all your people. 

We now promise you that we will use our utmost endeavors to have 
the murderer taken and punished according to our Laws. We thank 
you for your good talks on this occasion, and are rejoiced that our 
sentiments are the same and that both parties are willing to wipe away 
the Blood off the great chain of friendship, which binds us together as 
one people. In hopes you will overlook this accident for which we are 
all heartily grieved, and that it will not spoil the good talks on either 
side, we give you this string of Wampum. 

July 3, Began an enquiry in order to discover the murderer. Ex- 
amined a number of persons on Oath, found the Gun that had been dis- 
charged at the Indian, took up the owner, who acquitted himself by 
introducing a number of Witnesses that proved his being in another 
place at that time. 

In the afternoon the following Advertisement was posted on the Fort 
Gate and a number of copies thereof made out and sent through the 
country. 

Six Hundred Dollars reward. 


Whereas some wicked and evil minded person unknown on the second 
Instant did in a secret and cowardly manner, feloniously kill and murder 
a Cherokee Indian, called the Big Bullet, while the said Indian was 
attending a Treaty of Peace, and by the Law of Nations was entitled to 
all the protection of a foreign Embassador. And whereas the said 
Barbarous & Trecherous act of felony tends to destroy all confidence 
between the Indians and white People, prevent Peace, prolong the 
Indian War and perpetuate the calamities thereof, without and on the 
frontiers of Virginia & North Carolina. 

We the subscribers therefore in order to keep the way of Peace open, 
and bring the offender to condign punishment, have thought fit to offer 
the above reward of Six hundred Dollars, to any person who will dis- 
cover the murderer of the said Indian called the Big Bullet; being a 
Barberous, Treacherous felony against the Law of Nations, and such 
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as would disgrace the most faithless Savage. and we do hereby promise 
and engage that the above reward shall be paid on conviction of the 
offender. 


Fort Henry 3¢ of July 1777— 


W. Christian Commissioners 
W. Preston from Virginia 


Commissioners 


W™. Sharpe 
from N°. Carolina 


Waightstill Avery 
Rob‘. Lanier 
Joseph Winston 
At a Treaty held at this place last April the Commissioners 
sent a Talk by Col. Gist to the Dragging Canoe who returned 
Col®. Gist the following answer. 


Brother 

Tho’ your messenger is not come to me yet I have heard your Talks 
and hold them fast as long as I live, for they have opened my Eyes and 
made me see clear, that Cameron and Stewart have been telling me lies, 
when we had any Talks with the Virginians he was always mad with us, 
and told us that all that the Virginians wanted was to get our Land and 
kill us, and that he had often told us we would not hear him till the 
Virginians would come and kill us all. Now Brother I plainly see that 
he made me quarrel with the greatest friends that we ever had, who 
took pity on us even in the greatest distress, when my old men, women 
and children is perrishing for something to live on, this makes it more 
plain to me that he cared not how many of us were killed on both sides 
so that we were dead, killed in Battle, or perrished with hunger, any 
way 80 we were dead. 

Brother, I heard you were taken prisoner and confined, my heart was 
sorry as tho you had been my born Brother, when I thought of their bad 
treatment to you I expected never to see you. I thought they had killed 
you or sent you away as that I should never see you more. That made 
my heart verry cross and I went to war more for revenge for you than 
any other reason. But now Brother I am sorry for it, since I see that 
the great being above has sent you back to save me and my people. 
Now Brother the great Warrior and your beloved men are sitting to- 
gether, I am determined that I nor my people shall never spoil their 
good talks while I live, when I am dead there will be annother man to 
take my place. 

Brother I am going to see the man that told me all those lieing Talks 
and return him his meddle and Beds and tell him for the future to keep 
all his lieing talks to himself. He sends me word that he is coming 
from Mobile with a great many Scotsmen and intends to offer you a 
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peace; if you wont accept it he intends to kill and force you to it. 
Brother I shall make no stop on the road, but shall be back soon and 
come straight to you and tell you all the news. If I should not come in 
soon pray excuse me to the beloved men as you are better acquainted 
with me than they are, and you can talk better than I can, and you 
know Brother I will not do anything that will make you ashamed of 
me among your people. 
Test Geo: Hart June 8 1777. 


Joseph Vann a half Indian who had formerly been employed by M’. 
Cameron as an Interpreter came to the Fort at the request of the Com- 
missioners by Col. Gist. He shewed a letter from Cameron as follows. 


Little Tallassa June 6‘ 1777. 

Sir 

I received the Virginia Talks which you sent me by Haley for which 
I thank you. It seems to be verry low with them indeed by the mean 
artifices they fall upon to deceive the Indians but their lies will not 
avail, as I fancy the present campaign will open the eyes of all America 
and deter them in future from revolting from their Lawful Kink. 
Excuse my not enlarging as I have not time, so must refer you to M’. 
M*Donnald for the news as I understand you live contiguous to him. 
I am surprized you do not come in as I have sent several messages for 
you. I have kept you in pay till the 31** of December last, and if you 
will be here before the last of this month, I will endeavor to retain you 
in pay longer; but if you should neglect to come it will not be in my 
power to save you. 

I am your verry Humble serv‘. 
Alex’. Cameron 


To M". Joseph Vann. 


July 4 The aniversary of the Declaration of Independence was ob- 
served. The Soldiers belonging to the Garrison were paraded and fired 
two rounds, each in six platoons and for the 13" one general voley. The 
Great Guns were also fired. 

The Indian Chiefs were acquainted with the festivity in the following 
speech, and had a present of whiskey delivered to them at the same 
time. 


Brothers. 

Just one Year ago the 13 United States declared themselves free and 
Independent. And that they would no longer be in subjection and 
Slavery to the King of Great Britain. The Americans have now for 
one year since their freedom fought against their Enemies that came in 
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the Ships over the Great water, and have beat them in many Battles, 
have killed some thousands of them and taken many prisoners and the 
Great Being above hath made them verry prosperous. We hope there- 
fore that this day every year hereafter will be a day of rejoicing and 
Gladness. 

Brothers, as this is a day of general rejoicing throughout the 13 
United Countries from Canada to Floridas we hope our Brothers the 
Cherokees will now rejoice and be merry with us. 


The Young Warriors then closed the entertainment with a Dance. 

From this time till the 10 sundry Chiefs with small parties came in. 
On that day the old Tassell came in and spoke to the Commissioners as 
follows. 


My Brothers may be certain I will tell them the truth. 

It was but the other day we were talking together when we promised 
we would tell all we knew to each other. I will now tell all I know 
about the Norward Indians that lately came to Chote, as their talk was 
to me. These mingoes came in after Vanns express arrived. They had 
met with the second man of Chilhowey on his way here, and he turned 
back with them, and next day I met them at Chote and spoke to them as 
follows. 

Brothers, I am Glad to see you once more; we have been at war and 
making Peace several years. Last year you came here and told me lies 
from your council, which did me and my people great hurt. But I now 
make you welcome; but your stay must be short. (I gave them a small 
string and told them this was the beloved Town where the Warriors 
speak together). I see by your looks that your hearts are bad, and that 
you have been doing mischief as you came here. I gave you this string 
that you may tell the truth. I am now going to the beloved men at the 
Island where our talks with the white people are good, and not as they 
used to be. You are come now contrary to my expectation. Some of 
your people came here last year and told lies, and set me and my people 
at war with a people that I never intended to be at War with; and it 
looked as if my Nation were but like one House against them. It was 
but the other day I was at the Island making Peace with my elder 
Brothers and all your bad Talks shall not again spoil it. I am now 
talking with you who I have called my elder Brothers, I find the days 
are dark between you and the white People; but that shall not spoil my 
good Talks. You may kill a great many of them, even four, five, or six 
thousand and as many more will come in their place. But the red men 
cannot destroy them. Your lies made me have the short trouble I had, 
but I am now carrying on good Talks and all you can say shall not 
prevent them. And I hope you will soon be doing the same, as our 
elder Brothers are verry merciful to our women and children. 

They then answered 
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Brothers we are only come to see you and not to hold talks. When 
we left our Towns all the Northern Tribes were ready to strike the 
white People. Only one man who desired them to wait untill he would 
go to the Lakes and see the white people there. We have been forty 
days on our Journey. Sixty of us set out together from our Towns and 
on our way attacted a Fort on Kentuckie where we lost one man and 
got two scalps. We left that Fort and attacted another small one, but 
no damage was done on either side that we know of. we then parted 
and forty nine went home; and we came to see if the Cherokees were 
cut off as had been reported. But we are now in haste to return to meet 
the Indians who are to invade the frontiers from this River to the 
Forks of Ohio. The Western Tribes have all been spoken too; and 
that Northern Tribes are all ready for War. The Nottawagoes had 
been spoken to by a great Town of white people far off, perhaps Quee- 
beck, who said “will you be always fools? will you never learn sense? 
“don’t you know there is a line fixed between you and the white people, 
“that if they set their foot over it you might cut it off; and if they turn 
“and set their heels over, you might cut them off also? Now they have 
“come over the line and encroached on your lands and why will you 
“suffer it? Don’t you understand this?” These Indians then agreed 
this was truth, and immediately sent runners through all their land 
amongst all their Tribes, who agreed to send a few of their Warriors to 
strike the Blow, and then the white people might follow if they please, 
and go amongst them, and try to cut them off as they have done the 
Cherokees. These Notawagoes instantly sent out some warriors who 
killed two white men and then returned, and a large Body of them were 
about to set out a second time; but the white people at the great Falls 
(perhaps N iagara ) said they should not go out untill they would give 
them a writing on paper to lay on every mans Breast they should kill, 
that the white people might know the reason of it. We were told by 
some Twightwes that a large Body of their people had set out to kill 
white people, and on our way here above the Falls of Ohio we saw signs 
of them returning with a vast number of Horses they had taken from 
the white people, and we dont doubt but they have done great Damages. 
The Nottawagoes said if the white people comes out against you they 
will be discovered as your men are always in the woods, then you must 
give us notice and we will come and fight them. There are three towns 
of the Shawnese & Delawares where the Cornstalk and Captain White 
eyes lives, whom we have spoken to and told them it was verry well for 
them to carry on their good Talks with the white people, for that these 
Towns & us had no connections. The Nottawagoe Warriors came to 
two Delaware Towns with Belts, and told them “they had agreed to go 
“to war with the white people and desired that they might moove off, 
“least in the war they might be trod down by them, or the white people. 
“That they did not want them to join; but they must remove beyond 
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“the mingoes, to be out of their way. And they might still carry on 
“their good Talks with the white people.” They also spoke to Cap'*. 
“White Eyes and told him he was a great [chief?] and a warrior. 
“That they had given him the beloved Fire, and it gave them great 
“trouble to ask him to remove, as he was dreadful amongst the red men; 
“for fear something might come out of the ground which would put 
“out that fire.” This is all we can tell you which we can assure you is 
the truth. In the last part of the Talk they said “You are now making 
“peace for the security and safety of your Nation.” We do not want 
“your assistance. If we suffer, we will bear the loss ourselves, for we 
“are looking for it, and deserve it; as our young men are determined to 
“go to war and try the white men. It may be that we and our elder 
“Brothers may yet talk together of Peace, and we will keep hold of the 
“friendship we have with the Cherokees, but we desire no assistance 
“from them, as we did not give them any when they were in trouble.” 

I told the road they must take which was down the Little River and 
through Cumberland gap; and that they must not hurt any white man on 
this side of that mountain, least it would destroy the good talks that 
were going on. But now I am convinced that it was them that did the 
mischief the other day (meaning the captivating Cash Brooks about 
thirty miles from this place) and not my people, for as I came up, I 
looked where they should have crossed the river as I directed them, but 
could not discover sign of them. 

11™ July in the morning the Commissioners from North Carolina 
were informed by a letter that a number of people on Nonachuckie & 
Watauga appeared to have Hostile intentions against the Indians on 
the Island, In consequence of which Mess". Avery and Winston rode 
out in order to suppress all such outrages. 

The same day the Raven & Willenewau came in. In the evening the 
Old Tassel on behalf of the other Warriors spoke as follows. 

Now you shall hear what I have to say to my elder Brothers. It 
seems as fresh in my mind as if it was only two nights ago since we 
had our last Talk. Our beloved man has been to see your beloved man 
of Virginia. Now I have seen you my elder Brothers which makes me 
glad and its augmented by our beloved mans return to us. I have now 
fast hold of you by the hand and wili not let loose my hold. I am now 
verry thankful to the powers above that the people of my Elder Brother 
and my own people are now got here to this place; a place which I have 
come to with all my people to make all things straight. My heart is 
good to all my Brothers, but I am sorry I have been a little short in 
coming here. There was so many days appointed for my beloved man 
to go and see our beloved elder Brother and likewise to return in, 
which they did not according to the appointed time, but now we are 
here together in order to make all things straight. Yesterday you and 
I had Talks together, you said it was what I would to bring on the 
business, which I do not desire because you are the elder Brothers. All 
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our principal men are now here and tomorrow morning if you please you 
may bring on the principal Talks. There are many of my people de- 
sirous to return home again, and I would be glad how soon the business 
might come on that they may go to work in their fields which are now 
suffering for want of Labour. 

A string of Beads 


The Commissioners postponed the business near two days 
waiting the return of Mess". Avery & Winston. 

13 July The Potclay Chief of Chilhowey and the Pidgeon 
of Notchy Creek being Deputed by the Chief of the Cherokees 
now on the Long Island to have a conference with the Commis- 
sioners on the subject of the late murder of the Big Bullet in 
order that the whole matter may be done away and the Blood 
washed off before the Treaty is opened which is proposed to be 
tomorrow. To whom the Commissioners spoke as follows. 


Brethren, 

We your Brothers of Virginia and North Carolina are extremely 
sorry for the accident that happened in the murder of the Big Bullet by 
one of our wicked men. We have already declared to your beloved man, 
and we now declare to you that it was done contrary to our intention; 
and that we were altogether strangers to it and we also assure you that 
we have done every thing in our power to discover the murderer and 
have him tryed and punished by our Laws, for the Great Being above 
hath said that whosoever shedeth mans Blood, by man shall his Blood 
be shed. We now take the Ball out of his Body and bury it deep in the 
ground, that no uneasiness or remembrance thereof may remain in your 
minds, and that your hearts may be at rest while you sit at our Council 
Fire. With these few goods we cover the ground where this unfortunate 
man fell, and the grave in which he is laid, that these places may never 
more be known or remembered by his friends and relatives, and that 
their Tears may be wiped away, and that no drops of his Blood may fall 
into our Council Fire, or on the chain of friendship that links us to- 
gether, but that all may be washed off, and that we shall not drop our 
enquiry after the murderer as we abhor both him and the crime he has 
done. 

Three match coats & three Shirts 


These Deputies returned to their camp on the Island and after some 
time spent, they with about twelve other Chiefs returned to the Fort; 
and after spreading the three match coats on two Benches and seating 
the Commissioners and Oconostoto & Attakulla kulla thereon, The Pot- 
clay spoke as follows. 

My elder Brothers are now going to hear what I have to say to them. 
These warriors now sitting here have prepared to let you hear a par- 
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ticular Talk, because they did send the good Talks to Chota by the 
woman messenger, which all my beloved men and Warriors accepted, 
received gladly and thought verry good. On receiving the Talks at 
Chote, I rose up to go and make reply to it. The Doors were all shut, 
were dark; but I opened them, and made the path light for them to pass 
along. I found the seats that had been prepared, for our beloved men 
to have the good talks on, were lying here in the grass. I lighted up the 
pipe of friendship from off them; opened all strong Gates in the way, 
and went to see the Governor of Virginia. I opened and made the way 
clear. One of the beloved men of Virginia took me by the hand, and 
led me and my great beloved man to the great beloved man of Virginia, 
who sit him down on his Great seat of friendship & Justice. We found 
it a beloved place of friendship, which we never knew before, till we 
were placed on that seat. Now our beloved man has been led in the 
same manner back safe to this place. My Great friend and Brother hath 
led my Great beloved man safe to this place, from the Great man of 
Virginia; where he had been brightning the Great chain of friendship 
so bright that its brightness might reach the skies. When we had got 
to this place, the chain happened to turn a little and one of our men 
fell; but that shall make no odds; all the warriors have agreed it shall 
not, and that they will hold the chain verry fast and strong. I look 
upon it as permitted by the Great Being above that this accident hap- 


pened. 
A string of Beads. 


Then the Mankiller of Great Highwassee rose and spoke as follows. 


I am now going to speak to you my elder Brothers tis a desolate place 
where we first took hold of each other, and went to the Great seat of 
Justice. I now mean to return thanks for the kind treatment received 
on the Journey. I am verry glad to see that my Great friend and 
Brother has taken such particular care of my Great beloved man. I 
find that it was not by his desire or that of any of my elder Brothers 
people, the late accident happened, for we are still drawing the same 
breath of light, every day with you, and sitting on the same seats round 
the same Fire. We cannot blame the Great Supreme Being above for 
the accident that has happened. I’ve heard it said that this Great 
Being sent a beloved man to us to make mens minds peacible, and at 
the same time sent likewise a Bad man to the Earth, who I blame as the 
author of this mischief. But the first Great man is now clearing and 
taking it all away and turning it all to good. Now I’m convinced ’twas 
that bad man who was sent to the Earth, who put it into the mind of the 
bad white man to do this Act, and pluck away the Great bright chain 
which bound us together. But now every drop of Blood is wiped from 
off this chain so that not a speck remains thereon, and I give you this 


i fi ion thereof. 
in confirmation ther A string of Beads 
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I am now going to speak to my Brothers of North Carolina who were 
here likewise when this accident happened, and confirm to them what 
has been said to my Brothers of Virginia, and to assure them it is all 
done away, and shall no more be thought of, for I have thrown away all 
thoughts thereof into the Swift running water which must carry it 
clean away. I am convinced in my own Breast it is not the Great 
Being above, but the wicked one who put it into the heart of the evil- 
minded white man to do this act. The Good being is allsufficient all 
powerful and good, and is a lover of all Flesh; and would not do it. He 
let down a Great stake and fastened it in the Ground; it was a wood 
that would never rot but stand there always. This was for all good 
men to take hold of and hold fast by. But the bad man is frequently 
laying stones and chunks in the way of bad men for them to stumble 


over. 
A string of Beads 


July 14° 1777 Present in Council 


William Christian 


William Preston Commissioners for Virginia 


Waightstill Avery 
William Sharp 
Robert Lanier & 
Joseph Winston 


Commissioners for North Carolina 


Col. Nathaniel Gist on business from General Washington 


Oconostoto & 
the Raven 


Ata kulla kulla® 


Big White owl & 
Pidgeon 


* Atta-Kulla-Kulla. In his “Narrative of a Kentucky Adventure in 1775,"" DeBow's Review, February, 
1854, Felix Walker, in speaking of the Treaty at the Sycamore Shoals, March !4-17, 1775, says: “Among 
others at the treaty, there was a distingui chief called Atta-Kulla-Kulla, the Indian name, known 
to the white people by the name of the Little Carpenter—in allusion, say the Indians, to his deep, artful, 
and i ous diplomatic abilities, ably demonstrated in negotiating treaties with the white people, 
and influence in their national councils; like as a white carpenter could make every notch and joint 
fit in wood, so he could bring all his views to fill and fit their places in the political machinery of his 
nation. He was the most ated and influential Indian among all the tribes then known; con- 
sidered aa the solon of his day. He was said to be about ninety years of age, a very small man, and 
so lean and light habi that I scarcely believe he would have exceeded more in weight than a pound 
for each year of his life. He was marked with two large scores or sears on each cheek, his ears cut and 
banded with silver, hanging nearly down on each shoulder, the ancient Indian mode of distinction in 
some tribes, and fashion in others. In one of hie public talks he delivered to the whites, he spoke to 
this effect: He was an old man, had presided as chief in thei: council, and as president of his nation, for 
more than half a century; had formerly been appointed agent and envoy extraordinary to the King 
of England on business of the first _y~.~* to his nation; he crossed the bis water, arrived at his 
destination, was received with great distinction, had the honor of dining with his majesty and the 
nobility; had the utmost respect paid to him by the great men among the white people; had accom- 

shed his mission with success; and from the long standing in the highest dignities of his nation, he 
claimed the confidence and good faith in all and every thing he would advance in support of the 
rightful claims of his people to the Bloody Ground, then in treaty to be sold to the white people." 


of Chote 


of Notchy Creek 
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The old Tassel 
Willanawaw of Toquse 
To tac ha ch 


Pot Clay & 
Abram 


Utasch or norward Warrior 


of Chilhowey 


of Teblicho and 
a new Town at its mouth 


Creek killer 
Chestnut 
Raven 


Mankiller 
Queluca of Highwasaw 
Tarapine 


mae of the Island Town & 
Shia tu ka Cetico 


In, he, ke, hiyah 

Seo un ie of Tuskeega 

Chow, we, hah a messenger from the valey settlements 
to hear what should be done 


Joseph Vann and Charles Murphey Interpreters. 
Major Daniel Smith Clerk.® 


Col. Christian opened the conference with the following speech. 


Friends and Brethren, Beloved man and Chiefs of the warlike Nation 
of the Cherokees. 


We your Brethren of Virginia are rejoiced to see you once more 
sitting round the council Fire, which was kindled at this place last 
spring, and which burns brighter and clearer by our frequent meetings 
before it and that we have the pleasure to see the Great Chain which 
binds us together made stronger and our friendship enlarged by the 
addition of our Brethren of N°. Carolina who are now sitting in 
council with us, and who we are assured came heartily disposed to 
strengthen and brighten the chain, to put an end to a short tho de 


Ohio River. They Sette ~ 
from October 6, 1798, to March 3, Gan. Eewaseckans elected to the United States Senate, serving 
from March 4, 1805, to March 31, 1809, when he at his home, “Rock Castle,” near Hen- 
dersonville, Sumner County, Tennessee, June 6, 1818. 
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structive War, and to confirm a Lasting, Just and Honorable Peace. 
We hope that our meetings will be frequent and friendly, and that our 
Children will sit round this fire when we shall be no more. We your 
Brothers of Virginia flatter ourselves that the treatment that your 
beloved man and his Warriors and friends met with from our Governor, 
and on their long journey to and from W™ burgh has given them the 
greatest satisfaction; and we hope you are pleased that we have led 
them by the hand in safety to this place, and that we have delivered 
them into the bosom of their friends without any violence or insult 
being offered them during more than sixty days they were under our 
immediate care. We on our part are pleased that our common friend 
Col*. Gist and the young Gentleman who went with him into your 
Country are returned safe to their friends and that they were well 
treated while they were there. This mutual confidence will convince our 
common enemies that the white people and Cherokees are one people 
fastened together by the strongest bands of friendship and interest. 

Brethren, we have taken every method in our power to supply you, 
and we have it in command from our Governor to assure you, that as 
soon as our trade which has been greatly interupted by the war with 
England is on a better footing you may expect a farther and more ample 
supply of goods. 

We have also endeavoured to relieve the distress of your people by a 
timely supply of provisions, salt, powder, lead and other necessaries in 
a larger and fuller manner than we have done our own frontier people 
who were sufferers by the war. This war and these distresses you we 
unhappily involved in by the advice of the Norward Indians and bad 
men among yourselves, who persuaded your young men to begin a war 
contrary to the advice of your old wise beloved men and warriors whose 
hearts was good towards the white people. 

But we now hope your young men have seen their error, and that for 
the future they will listen to the advice of their fathers and the old 
wise men, and pay no more regard to any bad men who may be amongst 
you or to any who will send letters to you to engage your Nation any 
more in a war with your elder Brothers the white people. You may 
now be convinced by our whole conduct since the war and even when 
our army part of which belonged to North Carolina was in your country, 
how desireous and ready we have been to renew our ancient friendship 
and to be at peace with the Cherokees. You remember the talks we had 
here last Spring when we laid the foundation of a peace between you 
and your elder Brothers the white people. In confirmation of what I 
have now said I give you this string of wampum. 


Brothers 

We are now met in full council to build up that peace and make it 
strong and lasting; so strong that our greatest enemies cannot break it, 
and so lasting that our children yet unborn may mutually enjoy the 
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blessings and benefits of it. This is our design in meeting you here; 
and we expect you are come to this place with the same intentions. The 
Great Being above who made us all, and who gave understanding to men, 
hath put it into all our hearts to meet here this day to put an end to a 
destructive war, by a firm and honorable peace; and we hope he will 
look down upon us with pleasure while we are engaged in so desireable a 
work, for he is a God of peace and does not delight in war tho he 
often permits it. In order to bring about this happy event we once 
more invite you to open your whole hearts, let all your complaints and 
grievances be made known without reserve and hide nothing from us, 
and we will do the same with you. As this is the surest method to 
heal all differences that have subsisted or do subsist amongst us. We 
are fully authorized by the Governor of Virginia to fix a Boundary 
between your country and the white people, and to settle a firm peace 
with your Nation for the benefit of your people as well as ours. 

Though we have been here some time we waited with patience as we 
know your journey was long and that you could not all be here at the 
day appointed. In the mean time we have had the pleasure of talking 
with your beloved man and many of his warriors and of seeing your 
young men eating, drinking and dancing with our young men like 
friends and Brothers. We are verry sorry that Judge friend, the Drag- 
ing Canoe, the lying Fish and young Tassel are not come to the Treaty 
as we expected they might have been of use in your Council; but as you 
assure us there are warriors here to represent all your Towns and that 
you are fully authorized by your people to confirm the peace, we shall 
go on with that important business. In confirmation that our hearts 
are good towards the Cherokees and that what we have said is truth we 
give you this string of wampum. 

a string 


M". Avery then delivered the following speech. 


Friends and Brethren beloved man and Chiefs of the warlike Nation 
of the Cherokees. 


We your Brothers of North Carolina are appointed by the Governor 
and council of that country to meet you at this place to hear your talks 
and if your talks and hearts are good toward the white people, we have 
power to join with our Brothers of Virginia to make a firm and lasting 
peace with you for the benefit of your people and our people. 

We rejoice to see you all at the Council fire and to hear of the friendly 
intercourse between you and your Brothers of Virginia. 

We rejoice that your beloved man and some of his people have made 
a visit to the beloved man of Virginia & have returned in safety. 

It was that your hearts would last year to make war with us, but we 
are now glad to hear that you want to make peace. Your nation begun 
the war and made the path dark towards three countries (Virginia N°. 
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Carolina and South Carolina) You made the path dark and bloody. 
The warriors of these three countries have now traveled in the path 
which you made dark and bloody, but we are glad to hear that your 
Nation and South Carolina have washed the blood out of the path and 
that your Nation and the Virginians are now washing the path bright 
and clear between your two countries. 

If your hearts are good we are willing that the paths every where 
between your country and North Carolina should be made light and 
clear also. 

We are glad to hear that a chain of friendship is established one end 
in your Nation and the other end in Charles Town, & that another chain 
of friendship is fixed one end in Chote and the other end in W™ burgh. 

We have power and are willing to establish another chain the one 
end in Chote and the other end in Newbern. We have power to carry 
one end to our Governor in Newbern and he is there ready to take hold 
and hold it fast. Your elder Brothers of North Carolina were not first 
to make peace, nor will they be first to break it, but will be steady and 
faithful friends. 

Brothers, as we came from our beloved man below we desire to hear 
what our brothers the Cherokees have to say; as you struck first and 
made the path dark, it is necessary that you should begin to clear it 
up. We desire you to open your hearts and freely make known to us 
and our brothers of Virginia all your complaints and grievances, and 
we will listen and hear and will endeavour to redress them and do you 
Justice. 

To convince you that our hearts are good and that we are willing to 
make peace with you, we give you this string of wampum. 


A string 


July 15° 1777. Present as yesterday and Col. Shelby also. 
A letter from Col. Williamson of South Carolina a speech of the 
Commissioners for South Carolina and Georgia to the Creeks and 
their answer thereto, as also the articles of a Treaty between 
South Carolina & Georgia and the middle Valley and lower 
Towns of the Cherokees were read and interpreted to the Indians. 

Col°®. Williamsons answer to Col®. Prestons letter of the 28" 
June last is as follows. 


White Hall July 5 1777 
Sir, 

A copy of your letter to Gen'. Rutherford of the 28" June was just 
now delivered to me the contents of which is very alarming. But from 
all the inteligence I can collect I have the greatest reason to believe the 
inteligence given by Col®. Gist is ill founded. What I think is a con- 
vincing proof that the Creeks are not disposed to break with us 80 
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readily, was their readiness to agree to and meet the Georgia Commis- 
sioners in Congress at M'. Galphins Cowpen at Ogeechy in that State, 
the 5 of last month a copy of the talks are herewith forwarded. 
Eleven of the principle head men of the Creeks are now on the road 
(with M", Galphin) to Charleston to visit the president and settle some 
matters in regard to the trade opened with them from s*. State. during 
their absence below I cannot imagine these people will adopt unfriendly 
measures, from all these considerations and letters just received from 
Charleston, which gives not the least hint of troops being expected on 
the coast, I think this news must have been fabricated by some Emisary 
of Stewart or his party merely with a view to disturb the frontier set- 
tlers of the Southern States. Altho times wear a promising aspect, we 
should be on our guard, and I heartily thank you for your early com- 
munication of this matter. M". Gist mentioned it to me in a letter dated 
Chote the 9" of June but not so particularly, copy of which with other 
advices I this day dispatched by express to Charlestown to his Excel- 
lency the President. M*. Galphin writes me a few days ago that the 
Big fellow with a small party of disaffected Creek Indians were just 
returned from an excursion down about Holston River & brought with 
them one scalp; but the head men who attended the Congress said if he 
& his party did not immediately lay down the hatchet they would spoil 
the path to Pensacola. 

Herewith I send you the latest Gazette from Charlestown which con- 


tains the articles of the definitive Treaty of peace entered into by the 
Commissioners from this State and Georgia with the Cherokee Deputies 
at Dewits corner where six hundred and three Indians attended of all 
denominations. I am with respect 
Sir your mo ob‘. humb*. serv‘. 
A. Williamson 


Articles of the definite Treaty of Peace concluded on and 
signed at Dewits Corner the 20 day of May 1777 between the 
States of S°. Carolina and Georgia and the Cherokee Indians. 


Article 1**. The Cherokee Nation acknowledge that the Troops that 
during the last summer repeatedly defeated their forces, victoriously 
penetrated through their lower Towns middle settlements and vailies, 
and quietly and unopposed, built, held and continue to hold the Fort 
at Seneca, thereby did effect and maintain the conquest of all the Chero- 
kee lands, eastward of the Unacay Mountain; and to and for their 
people did acquire possess, and yet continue, to hold in and over the said 
lands all and singular the rights incidental to conquest; and the Cherokee 
Nation in consequence thereof do cede the said lands to the said people, 
the people of South Carolina. 

Article 24. South Carolina wiil immediately send a supply of goods 
into the Cherokee Nation and settlements for sale and permit the Chero- 
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kees during their good behaviour to inhabit the middle settlements and 
valies westward of the highest part of the occonnee mountain; but they 
shall not, beyond a line extended South West and North East across the 
highest part of the Occonnee mountain, proceed or advance without per- 
mission from the commanding Officer at Fort Rutledge, to apply for 
which one runner may at any time be sent by the Cherokees: provided 
never the less that during this present year the Cherokees may raise 
gather and remove the corn they have planted on the East side of the 
Occonnee mountain. 

Article 3*. The Government of South Carolina will endeavour that 
the Cherokees be furnished with supplies of goods as usual; and that 
the trade will be put under the best regulations. Every person who, 
without a proper pass or license shall arrive in the Cherokee Nation 
or settlements the Cherokees shall immediately apprehend and deliver to 
the commanding Officer at Fort Rutledge, and seize to their own use 
all the cattle, Horses, goods, and effects conducted into their settlement 
by every such person. 

Article 4°. Every white person who instigated or endeavoured to 
instigate the Cherokees to the late war or encouraged or aided them, or 
endeavoured to do so in the prosecution of it, and who now is or here- 
after may be in their power shall without delay, by the Cherokees be 
apprehended and delivered to the Commanding Officer at Fort Rut- 
ledge; and the Cherokees shall take to their own use all the effects which 
in their Nation or settlements they may find in the possession of or 
belonging to every such white person, and for every such white person 
so delivered, shall be paid five hundred pounds weight of dressed leather 
or the value thereof. 

Article 5°, Any Indian who in the Cherokee Nation or settlements 
shall murder a white person shall be immediately apprehended and con- 
veyed to Fort Rutledge by the Cherokees who in presence of the Com- 
manding Officer, at that post, shall put the murderer to death; and if 
any white or other person belonging to South Carolina or Georgia, shall 
in the Cherokee Nation or any white or other person shall in South 
Carolina or Georgia murder a Cherokee Indian, every such person, duly 
convicted thereof shall suffer death in presence of the Cherokee Indians, 
if any shall attend at the time and place of execution; and that they 
may have an oppertunity of attending, due notice of the time and place 
of such intended execution shall be sent to the Cherokees. 

Article 6. All white and Indian persons shall be set at liberty as 
soon as possible; all Negroes taken during the late War and who now 
are or hereafter may be in the power of the Cherokees, shall as soon as 
possible be delivered up to the Commanding Officer at Fort Rutledge, 
together with the horses by any of their people before the late War 
stolen from South Carolina, Georgia, North Carolina or Virginia, and 
which now are or hereafter may be in the power of the Cherokees, to the 
end that restitution may be made to their true owners. 
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Article 7. For every runaway Negroe that shall be apprehended 
and delivered by the Cherokees to the commanding Officer at Fort Rut- 
ledge shall be paid one hundred weight of leather, or the value thereof. 

Article 8°. The hatchet shall be forever buried and there shall be 
an universal peace and friendship reestablished between South Caro 
lina including the Catawba and Georgia on one part and the Cherokee 
Nation on the other; there shall be a general oblivion of injuries; the 
contracting parties shall use their utmost endeavours to maintain the 
peace and friendship now established, and the Cherokees shall at all 
times apprehend and deliver to the Commanding Officer at Fort Rut- 
ledge, every person white or red, who in their Nation or settlements, 
shall by any means endeavour to instigate a war by the Cherokee Nation, 
or hostility, or roberry by any of their people, against or upon any of 
the American States, or subjects thereof. 

In witness of all and every thing herein determined between South 
Carolina, Georgia and the Cherokee Nation, we their under written 
Commissioners and Deputies by virtue of our full powers, severally, and 
not one for the other, have signed this present definitive Treaty, in their 
respective names, and have caused our seales to be hereunto affixed. 

Done at Dewitts corner this twentieth day of May in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and seventy seven. 


Andrew Williamson 


William Henry Drayton 

D. Horry 

Jonathan Bryan 

Jonathan Cochran Commissioners for Georgia 
William Glascock 


Leroy Hammond Commissioners for S°. Carolina 


+ 


Oustassittee 
Canaliskeeticowee 
Cleronakee 
ee “a > Cherokee Deputies 
Choownatee 

Oosknah 

Chinisteska J 


Then Oconostoto informed the Commissioners that the old 
Tassel and old Raven were the chief speakers for him and the 
whole Nation that to them he had resigned his power on account 
of his age, but if they ever should speak contrary to his sentiments 
he woud put them right. 








The old Raven then rose and spoke as follows. 
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Now my elder Brothers shall hear what I have to say. It has been 
several days since my elder Brother brought my beloved man here. I 
was pleased to hear the good talks yesterday from all the beloved men 
who came here to meet us. It has been several days since you returned 
from the fatiague and trouble of bringing my beloved man here, for 
which I am very thankful, and also much pleased to see we all here are 
of one mind. I am come and I find every thing agreeable; I brought all 
the young Warriors and many people belonging to my Nation to hear 
this good talk (here he handed one end of the belt which the old Warrior 
had got from the Governor, to Col Christian and held the other end 
himself) It has been a considerable time since my elder Brother took 
my beloved man and led him to his Great seat of Justice and back again 
here ready to conclude all the good talks heretofore entered upon. I 
give you hold of one end of this Belt which I hold the other, and | 
never will let it go, but hold it fast forever. This is the bright chain of 
friendship which we have hold of, not only us but the young ones on 
both sides, even the children yet unborn have hold of it through us, and 
shall be fast linked together by it. This is the Great chain of friend- 
ship which the great beloved man of Virginia ordered should be taken 
hold of by us his children; it is a light for those yet unborn to walk by, 
that they may see the path of peace and know what is done at this place. 
It was ordered by the Great beloved man of Virginia that it should be 
held fast by both of us everlastingly. The Great man above put it into 
his heart to do so, that it might be a light for both our people to walk 
by; I join you all heart and hand. (here he withdrew the belt) Yester- 
day you spoke to me that I should particularly open all my grievances, 
by which I understood you were taking pity on me, for which I am verry 
thankful, and as both your talks are good alike, you shall hear them. 
You said that you had my beloved man here some days, and that you 
waited patiently untill the rest of us come passing the time away by 
seeing both our young folks dancing and playing together. Now I have 
come myself and return you my thanks for the kind treatment given to 
my beloved man. This is the spot where we took hold of each other, on 
which the white seats of justice were first placed and the peace fire 
kindled up. I am only the younger Brother but yet I know how to keep 
these white seats of Justice fast here where they are set. and I will do 
it, as this is the place where the seats of Friendship are; the place where 
each of us have taken hold of one another, it being put into all our 
hearts to do so by the Great man above. I am determined to keep this 
light of friendship always fresh in my mind even as now. Three be- 
loved men are talking together Virginia, Carolina & Chote all talking 
the peace talks together; on my own part I never will neglect the least 
particular of this Peace, but observe every part thereof verry faithfully; 
each beloved man will confirm the same for the quiet and safety of all 
three parties. I have no more beloved men behind to tell every thing 
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that is done to, but you have and I rely that you will make everything 
known that is done here to your Great beloved men below. My elder 
Brothers of Carolina will open the doors of peace as well as Virginia, 
that we may see each other clearly, and that they may stand open ever- 
lastingly; you my elder Brothers was talking to me yesterday at this 
time of day I listened attentively; you desired me to open my heart 
and make known my grievances; I should have been glad if they had 
reached your ears long ago, but I believe all talks that I ever made that 
way were spoiled; but now I believe you will do me justice, for which 
I shall be verry thankful. I believe that long before my remem- 
brance this land was first found out, the time you know as you have 
writings; but I do not know when the first settlements were made on 
these waters; but I believe they were before my remembrance, by the 
time these meddles were given to us; (shewing a meddle) ever since 
these have been among us we have been more and more distressed; my 
grieveances have been for several years. The beloved man which I had 
in my land some time ago used to give us talks which I thought were 
verry good, but I believe now they were bad and never went to you or 
your beloved men. We were kept in blindness by him and no grieveances 
redressed which he frequently promised should be done. He told us 
that when we found any of your people on our land to take their guns, 
Horses and every thing they had and said if we killed them no harm 
would come of it, which advice I followed and it had like to have been 
my ruin. But I find now that my elder Brothers know my poverty you 
are the beloved men, I ought to have applied to you before for I see you 
take pity on me; you drive me to open my heart, I’ll hide nothing from 
you, which when I’ve done I’ll leave you to consider on. You my elder 
Brothers took me by the hand and told me to sit still and not believe any 
of their lies. I believe, all your talks were straight and good. There is 
another red people on the frontiers of Virginia who we are not at war 
with we talked together. they did not stay long with me, but went to the 
woods; I told them I was coming here; perhaps some of my elder 
Brothers may suspect I encouraged them to hurt you; I have no private 
place about my body to hide any thing if I had done so. Tis my heart 
I am opening to you. I shall make short my talks, for many words are 
not necessary to come to the truth, all my people knows this to be a 


truth & I hope yours do likewise. 
A string 


Now my elder Brothers are going to hear the last of the talk I shall 
deliver to day. The Great beloved man of Virginia spoke to mine who 
went to see him and said “Now my friend & Brother I take you by the 
hand here is my friend who will leat you to the rest of your people; 
there the people of North Carolina will meet you likewise, and fix a 
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hard and lasting Boundary between your and their countries for I find 
you have been much wronged” I hope this Boundary will be made so 
that it may not be crossed without consent being first had. 

A string 


I have now said all I can say to the purpose, I dont care how soon I 
could be going home for I have a bad enemy in my corn field, I want 
to go and turn him out. (meaning weeds) The peace and safety of both 
parties was made before we came here. we only come to shew you our 
good will and to meet our beloved man. 


The old Tassell then rose and adressing himself to the Com- 
missioners of Virginia (after shaking hands) spoke as follows. 


It is the third moon since we first took hold of each other by the hand, 
which was ordered by the Great man above, and you remember what 
talks we had together; I spoke freely from my heart that it might sink 
deeper into yours; as we were making the peace when I was here 
before, my friends you said this was the bloody path, I have swept it 
clean, and it shall no more be thought of. You likewise said that all 
the flesh wasted on both sides should be thought of no more, but as if 
they had been burried so long ago that a large tree had grown upon the 
grave. Twas you and me had this talk when we were concluding peace. 
It shall be an everlasting peace. It was so ordered by the great man 
above and for that reason we will be the last to break it, altho a wicked 
white man did spill a little blood which shall no more be thought of. 
Now all my elder Brothers have heard both beginning and end of our 
Talks. I expect there will be interuption for any of either people to 
go where they please. These beads are for Col®. Gist to take to the 
Norward 

A string to Col®. Gist 


I remember what you said concerning the letters from Col®. William- 
son who I know verry well, I heard all you said on this matter before, 
and also that Col®. Williamson had been through all our Country and 
that he wanted the land as far as the Seneca. I remember all the talks 
which my people said they had with Col®. Williamson. When he said 
he wanted the land as far as the Unacay Mountain, our people said they 
would consider of it. I live in Toquoe and my beloved people in Chote, 
we did not go far away and came back again these middle settlement 
people did so too, and I dont see how they can claim the land by that, 
for we drove the white people from their houses too. Many of their 
people have been to that treaty but chiefly women and children they 
returned from there naked as my hand and crying with hunger by 
which it appeared that they only wanted our land and not to make 
peace. The beloved men of Virginia now here I suppose are good men 
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sent by their Great beloved man. I think the same of my Brothers of 
North Carolina. Now I hope your Great beloved men will take pity 
on us and do us justice, as our provisions is chiefly destroyed, and give 
us a little room, because your people have encroached upon us verry 
close and scarcely given us room to turn round. I’ve been talking with 
the beloved men of Virginia, and I hope nothing will break the good 
talks we have had together. My Brothers of North Carolina were not 
here before to hear the good talks, but these they hear and I hope all 
three of us will observe them. 


Col*. Christian in behalf of the Commissioners then spoke 
as follows. 


Brethren, Our Governors the beloved men of Virginia and North 
Carolina have given us their Commissioners full power and authority 
to settle a peace and fix a boundary line between the Overhill Cherokees 
(as the middle and lower settlements are not represented here) and 
their own countries, in the same manner as if they were both present, 
this important part of the peace now making between us we ought to go 
fully and clearly into at this time, that nothing might be left to occasion 
disputes hereafter but that every thing in our power may be now done 
and finished, to make the peace firm and the boundary lasting and that 
every obstacle thereto may be removed and thrown out of the way. 


We would now desire to be informed what people they were that have 


settled on your lands by whom you have been injured and at what time, 
that it may be in our power to give you an answer which we shall do 
tomorrow morning at which time we shall propose a boundary. 


July 15" in the evening, Present as before. 


The Raven then spoke as follows, 


As you gave me the opportunity to consult all my people about the 
matter proposed, I have got all their opinions since we broke up a 
while ago, there is a great many of my people waiting at home to hear 
what is to be done here. The Great beloved man of Virginia took pity 
of us and sent for us here to settle every thing well and clear. You 
shall hear what we have concluded on and shall leave yourselves to judge 
of it till morning. As the beloved man of Virginia has taken pity of 
us from the greatest to the smallest, and the beloved men are here frem 
both States, who we are thankful to hear, and hope they will take upon 
themselves to do us justice. We have been trespassed upon by bodies 
of people on our hunting grounds. The Great beloved man desired that 
a boundary line should be run between us and the white people, and 
said that Col°. Shelby lived near the line and was to see that each 
party kept on their own side of the line. Here is the long Island where 
we are talking the peace talks and where we have the white seats of 
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justice, and the beloved fire; let the place never be removed but kept 
for Justice, and the peace talks; let these seats and this fire always 
remain fast here on this particular spot of ground. If you fix upon a 
boundary and have it run I dont want your people that have grain in 
the ground to remove till their grain is ripe; let their grain first be 
ripe and then remove. 

If the beloved men think fit let the West line be extended to the 
North fork and from thence to the great gap in Cumberland mountain. 

The proposal that I shall make to North Carolina shall be that the 
line where it struck the River above Col®. Shelbys shall run from 
thence a South course. The Nonachuckey people have extended much 
down that River and on several Creeks. 

They are the people we want moved off, and some about the mouth of 
Watauga. There is Chilhowey and Cettico that have their Hunting 
grounds chiefly up Nonachuckey that is the course they hunt and never 
down the River. If I can carry home the news that these people are 
to be removed, they will be verry thankful. 

Mr. Avery then interogated them as follows. We take notice that 
the Indians complain of encroachments on Watauga & Nonachuckie, do 
you complain of all Watauga? 

(The Raven) We complain only of the lower part as high up as 
Col*. Carters and Nonachuckie. 

Mr. Avery) do you complain of all Nonachuckie? 

Raven) We complain of about and below Browns and Tuskega old 
Towns. 

Mr. Avery) did not the white people settle there by your consent? 

Raven) They did, but fear only made us agree to it and we ex- 
pected redress again, but the white people instead of stoping where they 
were; encroached still farther and farther; fear only made us agree to 
a settlement at all, but we expected Government would again remedy us. 

M". Avery) did you not afterwards agree to sell those lands and 
receive pay for them? 

Oconostoto) I told the Watauga & Nonachuckie people that I would 
send talks to my Father over the water (it was then good times) I told 
these people that if he agreed to it, then they must stay, but that his 
consent must be had. They gave us guns, but as they made a great deal 
of grain raised stock and destroyed our hunting, I told them that we 
could not take pay for the lands but the rent only. 


A memorial of Col®. Richard Henderson and company was presented 
to the Commissioners of Virginia & North Carolina relating to their 
purchase of land from the Indians which they have ordered to be 
entered on the Journal of their proceedings immediately after this; and 
they are unanimously of opinion that as they have no instructions from 
their respective Governments to enquire into the validity of private 
purchases from the Cherokees, and as they are fully satisfied that if 
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the Commissioners were now to interfere with the Indians to support the 
private claims mentioned in the said memorial, it would at this critical 
time be attended with bad consequences to the treaty of peace now 
carrying on with that Nation, and as the matter does not properly come 
before them, they ought not to take any notice of the memorial in any 
of their conferences with these people. 


The MEMORIAL. 


To the Gentlemen Commissioners appointed by the States of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina & South Carolina, to negociate a peace and 
settle a boundary between the Cherokee Indians and the white people. 

The memorial of Richard Henderson, Thomas Hart, Nathaniel Hart, 
John Williams, William Johnston, John Luttrell, James Hogg, David 
Hart, and Leo: Hen: Bullock, sheweth. That your memorialists did on 
the seventeenth day of March in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy five purchase of the said Cherokee Indians 
in fair and open Treaty a large tract or territory of land lying on the 
Ohio and Branches thereof and immediately adjoining the line lately 
run by Col®. Donelson’® as a boundary between the Virginians and the 
said Cherokees, which was at that time conveyed by two seperate deeds 
from the said Cherokees to your Memorialists; by which said purchase 
and deeds all the lands below or on the South East side of Kentuckie or 
Louisa River up to the head thereof or to where Col®. Donelsons line 
crosses or strikes the same, thence along said Donelsons line to Holston 
River six miles above the long Island, thence down the said River to 
where the course of Powels Mountain strikes or intersects the same, 
thence North Eastwardly along Powels Mountain or the course thereof 
to a point from which a North West course will strike the head of the 
most Southwardly Branch of Cumberland River, thence down the said 
River including all its waters to the Ohio, thence up the Ohio to the 
mouth of the said Kentuckie or Louisa River, were Granted and con- 
veyed to your Memorialists with free liberty of forming immediate set- 
tlements thereon without the least disturbance or molestation of them the 
said Indians. And whereas the settleing and agreeing on a Boundary 
line between the said Indians and white people seems to be a principle 
object under your consideration, and what we suppose you have full 
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power to perform. We hope regard will be had to our said purchase, so 
far as not to permit the Indians to reclaim the lands or any part thereof, 
which by consent of the whole Nation they so fairly sold and willingly 
gave up. 

Your memorialists conceive with great difference to the Gentlemen 
Commissioners, that the Cherokees cannot nor in Justice ought not to 
enter on the lands, on the North side of Holston or hunt thereon above 
where the course of Powels Mountain intersects the said River, nor in 
any manner be permitted to enter on the land sold as aforesaid to your 
memorialists. 

Your Memorialists acknowledge that some of the good people of Vir- 
ginia have given out in speeches that the lands so bought of the Chero- 
kees were not the property of your Memorialists, but belonged to that 
State or Commonwealth; that in consequence of such claim the matter 
is to be heard on third monday in their next Session of Assembly, at 
which time your Memorialists have no doubt but that Assembly will 
disclaim all pretentions to the lands in dispute, and the title of your 
memorialists become firmly and indisputably established. As the Treaty 
and purchase are matters of public notariety and the depositions respect- 
ing that matter are now in possession of the Virginia Assembly so they 
cannot at this time be laid before the Commissioners for Treating and 
settling a boundary between the Cherokees and white people. 

Your Memorialists hope that the Commissioners will not proceed to 


run a line through their purchase, or yield any part of the lands con- 
tained therein to the Indians as it will be a manifest injury to private 
property and what no law or policy whatever can require, as the 
Indians voluntarily and for a valuable consideration gave them up, and 
after a most deliberate consultation agreed forever thereafter to restrain 
themselves from reclaiming or demanding the lands in question. 

June 18 1777. 


John Luttrell Richard Henderson 

James Hogg _ Thomas Hart 

David Hart & Nat'. Hart 

Leo: Hen: Bullock John Williams 
William Johnston’ 


July 16 1777. Present as Yesterday 


Col*. Christian spoke as follows. 


Friends and Brethren. 
We your Brothers of Virginia could readily give you reasons why the 
lands on this River were settled by white people, and shew that the good 
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old King over the water granted these lands to us who were his subjects, 
and give us great encouragement from time to time to settle ourselves 
and families thereon, we could also shew you that this present King who 
has endeavoured to enslave his people, could find no other way to break 
these Grants than by ordering his servants Stewart and Cameron to tell 
you that the white people had settled these lands without his consent, 
and to desire you to drive them off or kill them, this was one reason 
why you went to war, by which you have been so much the sufferers. 

But to convince you more and more that we want to do you the 
strictest justice as well as our own people who settled this River under 
the authority we have just mentioned; we only desire to take in on our 
side the line those who have actually settled on this River and planted 
corn last year; and go so low on the River as to take in these settlements 
and to run a straight line from the River to a point two or three miles 
below Cumberland gap, that our road to our settlements on the Ken- 
tuckie (a country we long ago bought of the N°.ward Indians) may be 
open and that our people may travel to and from that country un- 
molested, and without doing you any damage. This boundary will fully 
satisfy your elder Brother of Virginia; it is all he desired us to ask and 
but a verry little more than you yourselves offered last night. The lands 
that will fall within the lines we have proposed, produce but little game 
to your Hunters and therefore cannot be of much service to your Nation, 
and this boundary will stand firm and unshaken through many genera- 
tions; as our Governor will recommend it to the Great Council of Vir- 
ginia to make Laws to punish any white man who will settle below it 
within the limits of Virginia, or by any means attempt to injure you 
in the peacable possession thereof. We shall also recommend it to our 
Governor to order the line from the River below the plantations to the 
mountain three miles below Cumberland Gap to be run as soon as the 
season of the year will admit, which we suppose will be in the fall, or it 
may be done now if you desire it. By abiding to this line a final end 
will be put to all our differences and the Cherokees & Virginia be lasting 
friends. We desire to inform you that we do not wish to oblige or force 
you to comply with this demand, for should you believe it unjust or 
hurtful to your Nation, and therein differ in opinion from us we would 
desire you to tell us freely and without reserve in the same manner as if 
we were sitting round your council fire in Chote. You may be assured 
that we did not send for you to this place in order to take any advantage 
of your distance from home or weakness here. We consider you as a 
Great Nation met with us in free and open Treaty; and you may be 
assured that we will protect you from all harm and conduct you safe to 
your Country; and that altho we may differ in opinion we will do 
you all the service we can; therefore whatever you do or say on this 
important article of our Treaty we hope you will do it from your heart 
and speak your sentiments without fear or reserve. 
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We desire in the name of Virginia if this line is agreed on that for 
the future you shall not consent that any white people shall settle on 
your side thereof on any account whatsoever within the limits of Vir- 
ginia without the concurence of the Governor or his Commissioners 
appointed for that purpose; so that you ought not to sell, rent, or make 
any agreement whatsoever with private persons respecting the Lands 
aforesaid or give them the jeast encouragement to settle or hunt thereon 
or even keep their stocks of cattle or Horses within your country. And 
should any wicked white man attempt such a thing you are to give us 
notice thereof and we shall order a party to bring him off and punish 
him. A 

A double string 
The warriors then withdrew for a short time to consult each 
other and after returning the old Raven spoke as follows. 


Friends and Brothers. 

I am going to speak to you because it is a general talk. Yesterday 
you heard all the sentiments of my heart. I left you last night to con- 
sider what I said to you. You desired me to consider a proper Bound- 
ary; and you now propose another to go a little farther than I men- 
tioned. As my friends and Brothers are talking together they are to 
declare every thing in truth to each other. I understand from my 
friend it was by the old Great Man over the water that my land was 
settled; but I know nothing of it. The time is fresh in both our mem- 
ories when he was sitting on the Throne and if the land ever belonged to 
him its more than I know of. You and I were talking last night to- 
gether on the subject of the Boundary line and I told you what I thought 
a proper place. You propose a line that goes beyond what I mentioned 
and binds verry close upon me. My people have many minds about it 
and I cannot readily agree that the line you propose shall be established. 
One of the greatest grievances that I complained of was that of en- 
eroachments on our lands. But let not this hurt our peace talks. It 
was the desire of the great beloved man of Virginia that a firm 
boundary should be made between the elder and younger Brothers and 
altho there is a little odds in our opinions let it not spoil our peace. It 
is oftentimes the case when one Brother wants a thing which another 
sets store by that the first desires hard to get it; but if they are affectionate 
Brothers it is no odds. I hope nothing will be carried to the Governor 
of Virginia but what’s agreeable to him; altho I cant agree to the 
demand that is made. I own I was a little surprised when I heard 
what my friend said just now. But I confess I ought not as he told me 
at the same time that both me and my people should be safe, which was 
not the case some years ago. this matter is a little misterious and I 
cannot give you a clear answer. But I hope you will reconsider the 
matter and reflect that it is one of my greatest grievances. I hope you 
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will take no resentment at this my objection as from the talks we have 
just had I have no reason to think you will. What I desire is that you 
would reconsider the matter and I will consult my people likewise 


returned the String 


Down this River is the place that causes some of my Warriors to 
object; but it will not spoil our good talks. We want to fix a firm and 
lasting Boundary. When this is once done my people will know where 
it is and they shall not trespass upon you. 


M". Avery then spoke as follows. 


Beloved man and chief of the Cherokee Nation. Brothers you have 
complained to us that the people of North Carolina have encroached on 
your lands. Now listen and hear what your Brothers of North Carolina 
have to say to you. 

Many years ago the Governor of North Carolina, who you called the 
Big Wolf, Governor Tryon, agreed with your Nation, and fixed a line 
between your and our people. And so long as both Nations lived in 
peace our Governor and Council did not order any settlement, to be 
made over that line. If any such had been made without your consent, 
you ought to have complained to our Governor and Council. When our 
Governor and Council heard of the settlements on Watauga being made 
without their consent, and that you had made bargins with those 
people about lands without consulting them, they were not well pleased 
with those people nor with you: that you should make bargins to place 
inhabitants, between your Country and our Country without their con- 
sent. However in time of peace these inhabitants were not driven away 
or removed off. Neither were they taken under protection. But they 
were let alone; no officers were appointed by Government; no beloved 
man sent to sit on the seats of Justice there. You did not complain to 
the Gov". and Council to have them removed. When you began the late 
War, you broke over the line between your Nation and our people agreed 
upon and fixed by the Big Wolf, and you killed our people on the head 
waters of the Catawba & broad river. And after you had broke over 
the line and made the path dark and bloody between our two Countries 
we traveled in the path of War to your Country. Our Governor and 
Council sent out an Army against your Nation. And at the same time, 
by the desire of the settlers on the waters of Watauga & Nolachucky, 
took them under the protection of the State, and supplied them with 
money, amunition & salt &. And they were taken in, & admitted in 
time of the war, as our people. We promised to support them in that 
place; & by the assistance & a little of the power of North Carolina, 
they have lived there in time of War. Before the War this power was 
restrained & kept back beyond the line fixed by the Big Wolf. But now 
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by making War you have been the occasion of bringing this power to 
Watauga & Nolachucky. And now some of our beloved men may come 
& sit on the seats of Justice there. You have requested that those 
people should be removed quite away; and the power of North Carolina 
is great enough to remove them. But you made war & we then took 
these people for our own people. You have made it verry troublesome 
for us to remove them; and it would be more agreeable to our Governor 
and great Council, for them to stay. We desire in behalf of the State 
of North Carolina, that if a line should now be agreed upon between 
your Country & our Country, that you for the future, shall not consent 
that any white people shall settle on your side the line, on any account 
whatever, without the consent of our Governor and Great Council or 
Commissioners by them appointed for that purpose, and we desire that 
you will now faithfully promise that you will not hereafter sell rent or 
make any agreement whatsoever, with private persons respecting the 
Lands on your side the line, as aforesaid; or the range or privilege of 
Hunting thereon; lest such bargins should again ocasion Disputes be- 
tween you and your brothers of North Carolina. Brothers; We are now 
about to fix a line that is te remain through all generations, and be 
kept by our Childrens children; and we hope that both Nations will 
hereafter never have any more disputes. We shall recommend it to our 
Governor & Great Council of North Carolina, to make Laws to punish 
any white man, who shall settle or encroach on your lands or in any 
manner injure or disturb you. By fixing a line and abiding by the 
same, we may be lasting friends. We desire to inform you that we do 
not wish to oblige or force you to comply with our proposals now to be 
made; for if you should believe them to be unjust and hurtful to your 
Nation, & therein differ in opinion from us, we desire you to tell us 
freely and without reserve, in the same manner as you would tell 
your own people in Chote. And whatever you say on this important 
article of our treaty, we hope you will speak freely from your Hearts. 
We desire to know your opinion whether you think it would be just to 
remove the inhabitants of Watauga & Nolachuckey; or whether you do 
not think it would be better for both Nations for your beloved man & 
chiefs to fix a boundary, below our inhabitants, beginning at the ford 
on holston, where the path crosses at the lower end of valley, running 
thence a straight course towards a point about three miles below Cum- 
berland Gap, untill it intersects the line hereafter to be extended between 
the States of Virginia & North Carolina; and from the said ford, a 
straight line towards Nolachuckey River five miles West of the mouth 
of McNamies Creek thence South, crossing Nolachuckey to the Southern 
bank thereof & from thence South East into the mountains, which divide 
the Hunting grounds of the Overhill Towns from those of middle set- 


tlements. A String 
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To which the old Tassell replied. 


I look upon it the line you ask is much too nigh to my Nation it takes 
in all your settlers on Nolachuckey River, which are themselves too 
nigh; but this shall not spoil our good talks. I want liberty to raise my 
children and have an open Country. I speak freely because I have a 
right to speak in my own behalf. This line I cannot agree to, as it is too 
near my Nation; nearer I believe than you think for. for I look upon it 
you would not make an unreasonable demand. I am verry thankful for 
the many good talks between us for the safety and security of my people; 
but did not expect you would talk of boundaries so near my Towns. It 
seems as if my elder Brothers speak with a stranger mouth than I can, 
but this argument seems weak when set against what I say, for that line 
is too near me. I believe my elder Brothers want to know my principles. 
I thought they had known them before. I never was guilty of telling 
lies, all my people depend upon my word; and I tell you none of them 
have a bad heart against my Elder Brothers at this time. This is all 
I have to say this evening upon the subject, tomorrow I will speak 
again. 

I want to talk about Col°®. Gist going to General Washington & I 
want the Commissioners to write a letter for Col®. Gist to carry to that 
great Warrior in behalf of my Nation. 


17 July. Present as on the 15" 
The old Tassell spoke as follows. 


Now the beloved men of North Carolina shall hear my reply to what 
they said to me last night. The talks you gave me came from the 
Governor to make a path from your Country to mine and was verry good 
till you came to talk of the boundary line. My beloved man and the 
beloved man of Virginia have taken hold of each other fast high up 
the arm. 

It may be the same by my brothers of North Carolina. But by their 
asking so much land it seems as if they want to see what we would say, 
that we might refuse something, and they might catch us in a trap for 
an excuse. I left people both at home and in the woods far beyond 
there, who are waiting and listening to hear what I do. As you are talk- 
ing of much land I dont know how they would like that part of your 
proposal. As I said before the beloved men are here together. My 
beloved Man has been to see the Great beloved man of Virginia who I 
suppose wrote to your Great beloved man to send you here, and talk 
about making Peace. I want to know whether he wrote anything to 
him to require so much land as you seem to do. I am talking to my 
Brothers so I call you all. as to land I did not expect any thing on that 
subject; but only concerning peace. The man above hath ordered it so 
that the white benches shall be set down for us, and I hope nothing will 
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enter either of our hearts but good thoughts. I would leave it to the 
beloved man of Virginia to settle all things (about Lands) between us. 
I am talking with my elder Brothers on a subject I cannot clearly com- 
prehend. I did not expect it would have been put to me at this time; 
for my elder Brothers have imposed much on me in the land way. if 
this and another house was packed full of goods they would not make 
satisfaction. But I will leave the difference between us to the great 
Warrior of all America. It seems misterious to me why you should ask 
so much land so near me. I am sensible that if we give up these lands 
they will bring you more a great deal than hundreds of pounds. It 
spoils our hunting ground; but always remains good to you to raise 
families and stocks on, when the goods we receive of you are rotten and 
gone to nothing. 

Your stocks are tame and marked; but we dont know ours they are 
wild. Hunting is our principle way of living. I hope you will consider 
this and pity me. Here is my old friend the Elk (meaning Col?. 
Preston) and two particular from Virginia hearing the answer I make 
to my brothers of North Carolina. you require a thing I cannot do, for 
which reason I return you the string of Beads to consider upon again. 

In my talks at Chote Town house there shall be nothing bad towards 
my elder Brothers. I will hold them fast and strong. I have been 
often told that my elder Brothers were naked and had nothing. I said 
if so I will be naked also. I looked for nothing but to raise my children 
in peace and safety. My former friend who is now my Brothers enemy 
told me if I listened to you I should wear hickory bark shirts; but that 
Talk I do not mind. 

returned the String 


Then the old Tassell spoke to the Virginia Commissioners as 
follows. 


I am going to speak to my friends and elder Brothers who I hope will 
remember what I am going to say. Ever since winter the good talks 
have been going on between us. Here is the Raven who first came to 
us with the good talks. Your second messenger happened to be killed 
by some of our bad people, who were not at that time well to my elder 
Brothers, and it was a great grievance to me. When the Raven came 
here last winter it was proposed to him by my elder Brothers, that a 
great and good warrior should go with him into the Nation; but this he 
objected to for fear some bad people should accidentily meet with him, 
and kill him. In that case the Raven said “he must die also.” Then 
another man was sent with him, for which I am verry thankful to my 
elder Brothers, in that they left the good Warrior with his own people. 
Now I have got this good Warrior fast by the hand, and will lead him 
to the beloved seats in Chote, where he shall sit down and keep the 
beloved talks, between me and my Elder Brothers. I'll take him and 
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lead him through all the Towns in safety. He shall sit down and smoke 
with my beloved man. and hold the chain of friendship hard and fast, 
that nobody shall pluck it from him, as I have him by the hand and 
determine never to let him go. I hope my elder Brother will never be 
sorry that he is gone with me. As he is a good man to you he will be 
the same to us. Any News that comes to us there of any kind, and 
from any place he shall send it here to this seat of Justice, that my 
elder Brothers may know it. 


Col*. Christian then spoke as follows: 


Friends and Brethren 

At our last meeting at this place, a letter from our Great Warrior 
Gen'. Washington was delivered to his Brother Oconostote, by one of 
his war Captains and your friend Col®. Gist. By this letter you were 
invited to send some of your young warriors to our Genl*. Camp where 
they will meet with a hearty welcome, be treated as friends and be at 
liberty to return in safety to their country whenever they desire it, and 
also they shall be under the care of Col®. Gist and be paid and well 
cloathed during their stay. He likewise mentioned to you the success 
of his Battles and engagements on many occasions. 

We can now assure you from the best inteligence we have been able to 
procure that his success continues and that his army is increased to a 
great number. You are sensible that Col®. Gist went all the way to see 
that Army and the Great Council of thirteen United Countries last 
winter, and brought inteligence and good talks from thence. You know 
the pains and trouble he has been at, and how careful he has been to you 
in bringing about a happy peace, betwixt you and your Brethren the 
white people. And that ke has long been a friend to your Nation from 
these reasons we would earnestly recommend it to you, to let some 
of your Warriors and young men accompany him to the Northward, as 
they can safely trust themselves with him. They will then have an op- 
pertunity of traveling through an extensive, rich and populous Country. 
They will see the Grand Council of thirteen United Countries, in the 
Great City of Philadelphia, and at the Generals Camp they will see 
the finest and largest Army that ever was in America, drawn into the 
field to fight for the liberty of all the good people therein, and to keep 
them from being enslaved. They may also if they choose it learn the 
white peoples art of War, under that Great and experienced General, 
who will be a father and friend to your Nation. When they return, 
they can bring back all the News. We do not want them to fight our 
Battles, but to see the riches and grandeur of our Army and Country. 
This invitation has been given to many tribes of Indians in friendship 
with the white people; and some parties of the Warriors as we have been 
informed have joined the General. For the same purpose he has de- 
sired some of your young men, which is to show our enemies, that we 
have many Nations of Indians in friendship with us. 
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To which the Tassell replied as follows. 


Here is my friend and Brother (pointing to Col Gist) whom I look 
upon as one of my own people. He is going to leave me and travel into 
a far Country, but I hope he'll return. Here is one of my people the 
Pidgeon that will accompany him but I do not know of many more 
that will. He will think no trouble of the journey it is all by land and 
will seem light to him. He once went over the Great Water where he 
could not see which way he was going; but this journey will be all by 
land and he will think nothing of the fatague. I am verry thankful 
that such a man as the Pidgeon has undertaken this journey; because 
we think much of him, and I rely that my friend will take care of him. 
I cannot be accountable how many men will go with the pidgeon and 
my friend; I know of only three or four there may be more but will see 
at night. Now this is the last talk I have to give. We have been long 
here and some of my people are desirous to go to their cornfields which 
may be on sufferance for want of labour. 

Tomorrow I am verry sensible some of them will set out. I want the 
talks over myself as soon as possible; but I know matters of great con- 
sequence cannot be hurried on. I hope the business will get so far done 
that I may go in three days. But we will see one another often times 
at this place where the beloved fire is left. 

A string to Col®. Gist 


The Tassell continued his speech as follows. 


The beloved man who is pitched upon to hold the good talks (meaning 
Cap‘. Jo. Martin)** fast with me; my beloved man the Raven shall take 
him fast by the Hand and lead him to the beloved seats in Chote, there 
to hold each other forever. I had a beloved man once in my land, which 
was Cameron, who was always talking in my house, in behalf of the 
white Traders, who brought. us supplies of goods. It has been but a 
little while dark. Here is Ellis Harland who lives in the beloved Town; 
when we get home, shall go to Seneca and bring us goods as usual. there 
is George Lowry, my Trader in Toquo, him and Col®. Gist took hold of 
each other, and hold the peace Talk, and my friend here, knows it; I 
determine to send him with Ellis Harland likewise. Joseph Vann is 
inclined to supply us with goods; He will be living again with us verry 
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shortly in friendship, and I hope will be agreeable to you. When I have 
this your warrior and my friend sitting on the seat of Justice in Chote, 
every small thing that is heard (as often times it is from the Creek 
Nation) shall be sent and explained by him to my elder Brothers; 
and I will always assist him in this good work. The Warriors that go to 
the great and noble Warrior, will let him know that I have this good 
man with me in my towns. It may be some satisfaction for him to 
hear, of one of his Young Warriors being so well received in our beloved 
Town. I hope your great and noble Warrior of America, will consider 
my condition, because it is poor and low with me; because I think the 
people of South Carolina are seeking too much land from me. I hope 
these my friends here do not take this amiss. My desire is that this 
powerful Warrior will give me some redress, for the great injury of 
taking from me one of my principal Towns. 


This day Col°. Christian delivered to the Commissioners of 
North Carolina the following proposals (viz) 


July 17 1777) The Virginia Commissioners propose to join with 
the Commissioners of North Carolina, in recommending to the Gov- 
ernors of the two States, an extension of the boundary line between the 
States as far West as can be obtained of the Indians; if possible beyond 
the present inhabitants who planted and were actual settlers in 1776. 


that then the Virginia Commissioners will propose to the Indians to 
run a line from that point, to a point in the mountain three miles below 
Cumberland Gap; and that they will give the Indians a specifick sum 
for the lands North of that line; and that the North Carolina Commis 
sioners should propose to the Indians, from where the extension of the 
Boundary, between the two States terminates, to turn such courses as 
will secure their inhabitants as far as the line of the hunting Grounds, 
between the middle & Overhill Settlements. 


Col°. Christian having intimated that an immediate answer in 
writing was expected, the following was prepared and delivered 
(Viz) 

We the Commissioners of North Carolina do agree with the Com- 
missioners of Virginia, to recommend to the General Assemblies of the 
two States, to extend the line between them as far West, as the Indians 
shall agree to give up at this Treaty. But we think that the proposals 
made yesterday respecting the boundary line between our State and the 
Indians, ought not to be altered. We think it would be verry unjust to 
give up to the Indians any part of the settlements, that our State took 
under protection during the War. We are of opinion that the proposal 
of yesterday, will no more than secure us a regular boundary tolerably 
straight so as to include our inhabitants on both sides of Holston River, 
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as many on the North side will probably fall into our State. As we 
expect that no settlements will be permitted to be made within five 
miles of the Indian line on our side; we think it will be so much the 
more necessary that this line should be regular & straight; and that it 
would be verry inconvenient to have it irregular with many angles. We 
have no intention to purchase any lands from the Indians; neither can 
we imagine that the General Assembly of our State will think it just to 
pay large sums of money for lands and settlements, which they have at 
a great expence, protected during the War. 


July 18 Present as on the 15™ 
Col°. Christian spoke as follows. 


Friends & Brethren, 

Our business at this place was te make peace with our ancient allies 
the Cherokees; a peace that cannot be broken by the artifice or injustice 
of our enemies & yours and which we hope will be settled on such a good 
foundation as to continue unbroken through many succeeding genera- 
tions; and under which your nation may live in safety, flourish and 
become more powerful than ever. In order thereto we desired you to 
make your complaints & grieveances all known without reserve; and we 
should do the same with you. This we have both done; and find you 
have been greatly imposed upon, and abused by bad men amongst your- 
selves, who persuaded you from time to time to rob the white people, 
and at length to go to war with them, before you made your complaints 
known to our Governor; by which means you involved yourselves & us 
in trouble. But as all this is done away, and we are once more become 
friends and Allies; we thought the surest way to continue that friend- 
ship and strengthen that Alliance, would be to fix a boundary between 
you & your brothers of Virginia that may stand firm & unbroken thr’o 
ages yet to come. The boundary we propose is to take in all the inhabi- 
tants on this side the River, to the second Creek below the Warriors 
ford at the lower end of Carters Valley, being about three miles below 
the fording; then a straight line in Cumberland Mountain, three miles 
below the great gap, thr’o which the path goes to the Kentuckie. Breth- 
ren consider that the difference between this line, and that run by Col®. 
Donelson, by consent of your Nation; and you will find it is not so 
great as you imagined. You are sensible that if we had desired or 
wanted your land, we should have left an army in your Country and not 
have invited you to treat with us, or support you in your greatest dis- 
tress & promised to assist in protecting you against your enemies. All 
this was done to you as friends, without requiring any other return than 
your friendship and confidence. Nor do we now mean to ask the above 
lands from you, for any favour you have already received or is about to 
receive from us at this Treaty, so far from it that we propose to give you 
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two hundred head of breeding Cows and one hundred head of Sheep for 
it, by the fall to be delivered at this place when the line is run, at which 
we desire some of your Warriors to be present that your people may 
have stocks of their own. This stock we give as a compensation for the 
land that falls within our state when the boundary line between Virginia 
and North Carolina is run, which may be of great use in cloathing and 
supporting your people. In short, on your agreeing to this boundary, 
our peace will be confirmed and you may rest assured of the friendship 
of Virginia on all future occasions, and that we will become one people 
linked together by the strongest chain of friendship, interest and mutual 
defence. This is the earnest desire of our Governor and his great men 
who desired us to do you the strictest justice, as we expect it is of your 
beloved man and his warriors. It will then be in our power to prevent 
our people from breaking over the line or other wise injuring you, 
which will not be in our power if there is no boundary fixed between us. 
We will also send a beloved warrior with the interpreter to reside in 
Chote to write your letters, and deliver our talks to you from time to 
time and to transact your business while he continues there; and we 
will also send a person down with you now, to repair your Arms, when 
they are out of order, at the expence of Virginia. 

Brethren we have now endeavoured to show you some of the many 
benefits that will arise to your people, by fixing on and settling a 
boundary between your country and Virginia, in the manner we have 


proposed, from which you may readily conclude the many incon- 
veniences that must follow on a refusal th’o we are at Peace. 

We hope you will calmly and attentively consider these things, and 
be assured that we dont want to take least advantage of your situation, 
but to do every thing with you on just and generous terms. 


A double string 


The Commissioners then withdrew, and left the Indians alone 
to consult, after a short time being met again, the Raven spoke as 
follows, 


Now my elder Brothers shall hear what I have to say which is the 
certain truth without wavering. You and me have each other fast by 
the hand and we will forever keep our hold; altho some difference may 
arise in our opinion, while we are talking the friendly talks together. 
The bright chain of friendship is laid aside till we can settle the bonds 
of our Countries. I find that my elder Brothers pities me, and is not 
willing to share me of my land, which makes me take consideration of 
the matter. Here is my friends, Brothers and beloved man on both sides, 
holding verry agreeable talks together which I hope will never be inter- 
rupted. The path shall last forever and I shall sit at home safe, and 
confide that my elder Brothers will put it out of the power of all people 
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to cross it, as if it was a wall that reached up to the skies. I shall sit at 
home and believe that this path now going to be made is such as no man 
may cross. My elder Brothers may be assured that I will prevent all my 
young men in the same manner. I trust to your beloved man to take 
care that none of your people breaks over this line. As all the good 
talks have been ended and we are making the path good between us we 
will always be Brothers and this path shall forever be observed, as our 
children after us are here represented and we are acting for future gen- 
erations. My elder Brothers desired me to mention a boundary, and 
after that you proposed another. But I tell you now we will begin our 
line at the mouth of big Creek just below Robisons fort, and run from 
thence a straight line three miles to the left of Cumberland Gap. As for 
the path towards Kentuckie, I dont know exactly where it is; but the 
Gap I speak of is a verry remarkable one, and there is a verry high nobb 
to the left of it which the line may run to. And let the path go where 
it will I dont mind, for you are welcome to a path, through our land 
any where. From the mouth of this Creek to the top of that mountain, 
is the boundary fixed in my mind, and I give it up freely; tho it is or 
used to be a considerable part of our hunting ground; by reason you 
talk verry good, and has pity on me. My young people have not all got 
guns. My stock is all wild, and as you have pitied me, I hope you will 
give me a few, out of the abundance you have. I should not have spoke 
on this head, but a number of my young men are quite without, and our 
stock is getting verry wild. Many of my people are at home and some 
that are counted particular warriors; to them I shall endeavour to make 
all things straight and prevent all evil, th’o from the talks sent to me 
I have no right to think any will attempt, to break our chain of friend- 
ship. I have taken hold of a warrior of my elder Brother to carry 
home with me, that nothing shall be hid. He shall sit down with me 
at home on the seat of justice, and give you every intelligence that comes 
to my Nation. He is the same man first proposed last winter, and I 
am glad the reasons I then gave weighed with you for not sending him, 
but the unfortunate one (meaning Sam'. Newel) Now as we have 
fixed on a boundary which when it is run, as the warrior will ever be 
with us, if any of my people trespass on you through him you shall 
know it and the same will be done if your people encroach on me. I'll 
hold the bright clear string of friendship in the front of my breast, as 
a mark that he shall be noticed through all my nation. This Warrior 
I’m going to receive, shall never receive any damage. I always will 
suppress any plot (if any should be) that may be to his hurt. I have 
done talking now. I understood there was a quantity of ammunition 
here to be given us; I should be glad it might be given to us this evening 
that we may be done. This string I give that it may be confirmed to 
you that what I have said is the truth; and that I expect to take your 
Warrior home with me and make him a great Warrior in my Nation. 


A String 
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Col°. Christian then spoke as follows. 


Friends and Brethren, 

We are sorry to give you or ourselves any farther trouble about a 
boundary between you and your Brethren of Virginia, as the time is 
passing, that both parties longs to get to their homes and families. We 
agree with you that the line shall be like a wall, high and strong that 
none can pass over or break down. But all that we asked at first was to 
keep our settlers within that wall, and that we could travel to the Ken- 
tuckie without doing you any injury for which we have offered you a 
reasonable reward or consideration. But we hope you will consider the 
matter again; and th’o from the mouth of the Creek you mention, to 
that we proposed, the line to begin at, is but a verry little way, it will 
leave out near twenty of our people, who have planted corn there, and 
can be of little use to you. Therefore we expect you will allow the 
line to begin at the mouth of the second Creek below the ford and extend 
to the place you point out in Cumberland mountain. Then these people 
who settled there will be pleased as well as all your Brothers and the 
line will be strong. You know our beloved man the Governor has not 
strained you in any thing, for which reason we expect you will not stand 
out about that small point of land; but small as it is, several families 
must be ruined if they should be moved off; and it cannot be of any 


real benefit to you. 


The Raven then spoke as follows. 


I depend on you to let the Governor of Virginia know that I had 
fixed a boundary, but that at your request I suffered it to go to the 
place you propose upon my land. 


Col. Christian spoke as follows. 


Brothers 
We have now settled the boundary between you & your Brothers of 


Virginia and you may be assured our Governor and great council will 
make it verry strong. What we have promised you shall be delivered 
when we run the line, of which you shall have due notice. We will 
inform our Governor, of your friendly behaviour at the treaty, and 
show him your good talks. We will send a proper person to reside in 
Chote to hear your talks and do your business and ours while he stays 
there. And we promise you he shall be a good man and warrior. 

That all we have done or may do here may be remembered by us and 
our children yet unborn, we will write the whole on a large paper; and 
your beloved man and Warriors sign it on behalf of all the Overhill 
Cherokees, and we shall do the same on behalf of our Governor and his 
council. And that you may have it, when you please, to show it to all 
your people and know all that it contains; we will give you a fair copy 
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of it. While we are preparing this paper, in the mean time we would in 
the name of our Governor, earnestly recommend it to you to agree with 
our Brothers the Commissioners from North Carolina, & fix a strong 
wall between your people and that country, by which the peace, safety 
and happiness of your Nation will be fully secured and you will have 
the great chain that begins in Chote held fast by the Governors of 
three Great Countries, which border on yours. And there is no doubt 
but these Governors will on all occasions, show you their friendship, 
and do your people all the service they can; by which these three great 
Countries and the Cherokees will become one people. In confermation, 


A String. 


July the 19 present as on the 15" 
M*. Avery spoke as follows 


Beloved man and chiefs of the Cherokee Nation. 

Brothers We (North Carolina and Chote) have for some days past, 
been speaking the talks of peace. We have listened attentively to what 
you said, and hope we remember all. What you say about peace is 
verry good and friendly. 

Brothers now listen and hear what we are going to say we come from 
the Governor & Council of North Carolina, to speak for them and all 
that country. They must all hear the peace talks that you and we shall 
speak this day, and will all observe the peace that shall be made, and 
we must do justice to all. Brothers listen well to what I am going to 
say. In former times you had little intercourse with your Brothers of 
North Carolina. We considered you as neighbors friends & Brothers. 
Your young men and ours have had time to grow up in the last peace. 
After the Big Wolf (Gov". Tryon) had settled a line with your Nation; 
our Governor and great Council sent you no talks all that time, that we 
know of, or received any from you. Thus matters continued untill last 
fall was a year, our Great Council appointed a beloved man to deliver 
you a talk; you were then our friends. They gave this beloved Man a 
thousand pounds out of their Treasury, which was sufficient to buy 3 or 
4000 of Gun powder. with this money he was to purchase such goods as 
would best suit you and to give them to you as a present. M"*. Wilkin- 
son at Keowee was to give you notice. Our beloved man went last april 
or may was a year, few or none of you came to hear our good talks & 
receive our presents. We then thought to send you good talks frequently, 
to cultivate a good friendship with you, and hear good talks from you as 
friends. We hope this will be the case when we live in friendship 
hereafter. 

We propose that a beloved man shall reside at Chote in behalf of our 
State to deliver the talks of our Great beloved man to your Great beloved 
man and all your Warriors; also to write your talks to him, that the 
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good talks may go from the everlasting doors of friendship, that shall 
always stand open at Newbern to the doors of friendship at Chote; and 
the good talks also go from Chota to Newbern; and that by this means 
the path of Peace may be kept clear, and Brothers on both sides see one 
another clearly. your complaints if you shall hereafter have any will 
surely come to the ears of our great beloved man & the great Council, 
which you told us you long ago wished for. 

In your talks to us, day before yesterday, you seemed to doubt whether 
your Brothers of North Carolina, were sincerely willing to make peace 
with you. Brothers we were sorry to hear this. We appeal to the great 
being above who knows all our hearts. He knows all our hearts are 
sincere, and that we are willing to have peace with you, if you will make 
peace with us on just and honorable terms; a peace that will be lasting. 
We do not desire to make a short Peace; but a firm and ever lasting 
peace. If you will not settle a boundary line with us the peace cannot 
be lasting; for we cannot tell our people how far to go, and this will 
make disputes between us hereafter. You propose to delay this matter 
and refer it to the Governor of Virginia, but he has nothing to do with 
it, both States having distinct seperate interests (and powers) like two 
Brothers. You said that you did not expect it, did not come prepared 
for this necessary part of the Treaty, which is verry strange & mis- 
terious to us. You also seem to suspect that we went to entrap you 
for an excuse, but in order to convince you that your suspicions are 
wrong, we would observe to you that when your Nation had begun the 
war, that was provocation & excuse enough; if your Brothers of North 
Carolina had been averse to peace, they needed no other excuse to carry 
on the war. But our armies returned & left the whole country to your 
Nation, as before the War. This may convince you that our State are 
not desirous to drive you away; but to let you live there in Peace as 
friends & neighbors, if you will remain peacible and be friends. This 
may also convince you that our State did not covet your lands inas- 
much as one army, did not stay in the middle settlements, where they 
had possession, and might have built forts and kept the country. We 
desired you to speak your mind freely and believe you have done it; we 
thank you for it. We also have spoken our minds freely, and this is 
the way to know one anothers sentiments fully. 

Now listen Brothers to what we shall say. Our Great beloved man 
and Great Council of North Carolina, are desirous not to suffer any 
bad men to live between your country, and your Brothers of that 
Country; and they want to establish a seat of Justice at Watauga, and 
to send a beloved man to sit thereon; that this beloved man may keep 
all bad people in order, and cause those that are verry bad to be hanged 
up by the neck; and suffer none to injure you or make mischief between 
us. You have proposed that all the people of Watauga & Nolachuckie, 
should be removed quite away, and we have told you in what manner 
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during the war which you had made; North Carolina took them under 
protection for their own people and supported them there in war; and 
that you by making this war had caused this protection to come. that 
having now become friends and promised to support them, we desire to 
be always friends. We now tell you that we think it unjust and un- 
reasonable, for you to ask us to drive them away. You mention your 
distress. You allow it good and right to pity those in distress, during 
the war, you distressed the inhabitants of Watauga and Nolachuckie. 
You were stronger, and endeavoured to destroy their substance and kill 
them all in their distress North Carolina pitied and gave them help & 
support; this we hope you allow was right and good. their substance 
which you destroyed and the damage you did them was verry great. 
They are still in distress & still entitled the pity & assistance of North 
Carolina & must have it; which you will also allow is right. The Horses 
which you took from these people, your beloved man promised last fall 
should be brought in and returned and the stock made good we are 
sorry that this has not been complied with on your part. 

Brothers listen. The Great Being above hath said that the man who 
would have friends must show himself friendly. Now as Calamity is 
the common lot of mankind, you may in the course of things see great 
trouble & want our assistance as friends & allies now Brothers, if you 
are good and friendly on this occasion, who knows but the Great Being 
above who lives to reward friendly actions, may put it into the Heart 
of the Great beloved man of North Carolina & the Great Council to 
help you at some future day when your necessities may require it. He 
no doubt, put it into their hearts to make you the present we spoke of, 
and he can send down all good thoughts into the hearts of man. Lastly 
to convince you that we are sincerely disposed for peace, & willing to 
be as easy with you as we possibly can, in justice to our own inhabi- 
tants, we have reconsidered the matter of the boundary line, and now 
propose one which we understand will be more agreeable to your War- 
riors (viz) Beginning on the North bank of Holston River, at the 
mouth of Clouds Creek being the second Creek, below the lower end of 
Carters Valey, running thence a straight line towards a high point or 
Nobb in Cumberland Mountain to the left hand of the great Gap, 
untill this line shall meet with the line between the two States, hereafter 
to be extended; and running from the mouth of Clouds Creek aforesaid 
a straight line to the highest point of a mountain called the High rock or 
Chimney top, and from thence a straight line to the mouth of Camp 
Creek otherwise called McNamies Creek on the South bank of Nola- 
chuckie River, and from the mouth of Camp Creek, a South East course 
into the mountains that divide the Hunting grounds, of the Over hill 
Towns from those of the middle settlements. 


In confirmation, a String. 
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The Warriors being consulted for a short time, the Chiefs re- 
sumed their seats. then the old Tassell arose and replied as 


follows. 


The beloved men of Carolina shall now hear what I have to say, now 
I will let you know what I have to say; and I hope you'll remember, 
That the Island you see there belongs to Col®. Gist. It is to keep the 
beloved fire on, to bring the Cherokees to talk by. No man shall hold 
any right thereto but Col®. Gist. Your beloved fire shall be on this 
side the River last war your beloved fire was on this side and ours on the 
Island, so that it must be reserved for him. I am the man that speaks to 
my elder Brothers, I speak to my elder Brothers nothing but truth as I 
always do. dont stop your ears, but hear and remember well. Dont 
forget, as people sometimes do. Observe that none are so deaf as those 
who will not hear. Dont forget. Here was my elder Brother talking 
just now. I shall remember what was said. I shall send my great Talk 
to the Great Warrior of America, for him to consider what has been 
doing. He is the head of all, he ought to hear and consider the talks; 
likewise the Governor of Virginia that nothing may be hid that has 
been done. You have asked me for the ground I walk upon; you have 
asked me for my land; the dividing line to begin on the River where 
the Virginia people left it, running thence to the Chimney top; thence 
across Nonachucky to the Creek you mentioned. Let this be the line 
untill Col®. Gist returns and brings word from the Great Warrior of 
America, and then the line can be marked. As you are the beloved 
men of Carolina, I listened to your talks they went to my heart. The 
land I give up, will ever hold good; it will ever be as good as it is now; 
and when we are all dead and gone it will continue to produce. There- 
fore I expect when you come to run the line, that you will bring some 
acknowledgement. You have now come empty handed, with nothing to 
make us an acknowledgement for the land, which will afford bread to 
those yet unborn, when goods will be rotten and gone. You come here 
from the Governor of North Carolina to talk peace talks & make a line; 
but you'll tell your beloved man of the value of the land——Now I am 
done; I give up the land you asked; I shall say no more. If you ask 
for more, I will not give it. In confirmation I give you a string. 


A string. 


About this time it rained; The Commissioners, Indian Chiefs 
and some Warriors retired to a house in the Fort where M’. 
Sharp spoke as follows. 


Brothers, We have now heard you talk about the Boundary line and 
want to understand it clearly. We would be glad that the Great War- 
rior of America should hear all the good talks that hath been between 
us at this place. But we think it absolutely necessary to have the line 
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agreed to and established between your country and ours immediately. 
We think it is not necessary to delay that matter untill we hear from 
the Warrior of America; because our present controversy is a matter 
that only respects your Country and ours, and the sooner it is done the 
better, and what we agree to no man will alter. Remember now that we 
dont promise, nor flatter you with the hopes of any reward but our 
friendship which we hope you will merit and thereby may be as lasting 
as your Nation. [therefore we hope you will now agree with us on a 
boundary, and meet some of our beloved men, sometime this fall (of 
which you shall have due notice) and have the path marked clear and 
make it high and strong; thereby our peace may be lasting and tend to 
the happiness of both Nations. 

N. B. The paragraph contained in the last five lines of the above 
talk was objected against, as improper to be delivered at this time, and 
the reasons given by M". Avery. 


The Raven replied sitting, 


I do not know how to answer. I am agreeable to the last talk. I hope 
the great beloved man of Carolina will take pity on us and consider us 
for the land which I think he ought to do, but I do not demand it. 
But it was always a custom when lines were run to get something. I 
hope pity will be taken on me but the line shall be made firm and 
lasting as I give up the land. 


Articles of a Treaty of Peace made and concluded at Fort Patrick 
Henry near the Long Island on Holston July 20 1777, between the 
Commissioners from the Commonwealth of Virginia in behalf of that 
State; and the subscribing chiefs of that part of the Cherokee Nation 
ealled the Overhill Indians. 

Article 1%. That hostilities shall forever cease between the said 
Cherokees and the people of Virginia from this time; and that Peace, 
friendship, and mutual confidence ensue, and if either party is attacted 
by any Nation of Indians whatsoever, the other party is to give such 
assistance as may be required, as soon as men can be raised for that 
purpose, after the requisition is made, without pay or reward. 

Article 2°. That all white or negroe prisoners belonging to any of the 
United States, among the said Indians, if any there be; shall be given 
up immediately to the person who shall be appointed to reside at Chota 
as agent for the State of Virginia; to whom also the said Cherokees are 
to deliver all Horses Cattle or other property belonging to the people of 
Virginia; which they have taken since the beginning of the late War 
that can possibly be discovered and procured. 

Article 3*. That no white man shall be suffered to reside in or pass 
thr’o the Over Hill Towns without a proper Certificate signed by three 
magistrates in the County of Washington in Virginia or in the County 
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of Watauga in North Carolina to be produced to & approved of, by 
said Agent. Any person failing or neglecting to comply herewith is to 
be apprehended by the Cherokees and delivered to the said agent, whom 
they are to assist in conducting such person to the Commanding Officer 
at Fort Henry. and the said Cherokees may apply to their own use, all 
the effects such persons may be in possession of at the time they are 
taken in the Nation. And should any runaway Negroes get into the 
Overhill Towns, the Cherokees are to secure such slaves untill the agent 
can give Notice to the owners, who on receiving them are to pay such 
reward as the agent may judge reasonable. 

Article 4°, That all white men residing in or passing thr’o the 
Overhill Country properly authorized or certified as aforesaid, are to 
be protected in their persons and property, and to be at Liberty to 
remove in safety when they desire it. If any white man shall murder 
an Indian he is to be delivered up to a magistrate in Washington County 
to be tried & put to death according to the Laws of the State. And if 
any Indian shall murder a white man the said Indian is to be put to 
death by the Cherokees, in the presence of the agent at Chota or two 
magistrates in the County of Washington. 

Article 5. That as many white people have settled on lands, below 
the boundary between Virginia and the Cherokees, commonly called 
Donaldsons line, (which lands they have repeatedly claimed in the 
course of this Treaty) & which makes it necessary to extend and fix a 
new boundary; and just and equitable to purchase the lands con- 
tained therein. It is therefore agreed by & between the said Commis- 
sioners in behalf of the Commonwealth of Virginia of the one part, and 
the subscribing Chiefs in behalf of the said Cherokees, on the other part, 
in free & open Treaty, without restraint fear reserve or compulsion 
of either parties; that a boundary line between the people of Virginia 
& the Cherokees be established, and the lands within the same be sold 
and made over to the said Commonwealth. which line is to begin at the 
lower corner of Donaldson line on the north side of the River Holston 
and to run down that River according to the meanders thereof, and 
binding thereon including the great Island at the mouth of Clouds 
Creek, being the second Creek below the Warriors ford at the mouth of 
Carters Valey; thence running a straight line to a high point on Cum- 
berland mountain, between three and five miles below or westward of 
the great gap, which leads to the settlements on the Kentuckie this last 
mentioned line is to be considered as the boundary between Virginia 
and the Cherokees. And all the land between the said line, and that 
run by Col®. Donelson, and between the said River and Cumberland 
Mountain as low as the new Boundary, is to be the present purchase. 
For which tract of land or so much thereof as may be within the limits 
of Virginia, when the boundary between the States of Virginia, & Caro 
lina is extended, the said Commissioners agree in behalf of the Com- 
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monwealth, to give the said Cherokees two hundred Cows and One hun- 
dred Sheep, to be delivered at the Great Island when the said line shall 
be run from the River to Cumberland Mountain, to which the said 
Cherokees promise to send deputies and twenty young men, on due 
Notice of the time being given them. And for and in consideration of 
the said stocks of Cattle and Sheep, the said Chiefs do for themselves and 
their Nation sell make over & convey to the said Commonwealth all the 
lands contained within the above described Bounds, and do hereby for- 
ever quit and relinquish all their right title Claim or interest in and to 
the said lands or any part thereof and they agree that the same may be 
held enjoyed & ocupied by the purchasers, and that they have a just 
right and are fully able-to sell and convey the said lands in as full clear 
and ample a manner, as any lands can possibly be or ever have been sold 
made over or conveyed by any Indians whatever. 

Article 6, And to prevent as far as possible any cause or pretence 
on either side to break and infringe on the peace so hapily established 
between Virginia and the Cherokees, it is agreed by the Commissioners 
and Indian Chiefs aforesaid, that no white man on any pretence what- 
soever shall build plant improve settle hunt or drive any stock below the 
said boundary, on pain of being drove off by the Indians, and his 
property of every kind being taken from him. But all persons who are 
or may hereafter settle above said line are quietly and peacibly to reside 
therein without being molested disturbed or hindered by any Cherokee 
Indian or Indians, and should the Stock of those who settle near above 
the line, range over the same into the Indian Land, they are not to be 
claimed by any Indian, nor the owner or any person for him to be pre- 
vented from hunting them; provided such person do not carry a gun, 
otherwise the gun & stock are both forfeited to the Indians, or any other 
person, who on due proof can make it appear; nor is any Indian to 
hunt or carry a Gun within the said purchase without licence first ob- 
tained from two Justices; nor to travel from any of the Towns over the 
Hill to any part within the said Boundary, without a pass from the 
Agent. This article to be in force untill a proper Law is made to pre- 
vent encroachments on the Indian Lands & no longer. 

Article 7. That all Goods of every kind given by the Commonwealth 
of Virginia to the said Cherokees are to be delivered them; and that 
one of the Commissioners with a party of men go some distance to 
escort them out of the settlements. 

Signed by the Virg*. Comr*. & 20 Chiefs & Warriors 


Col®. Christian spoke as follows 


Friends and Brethren, Warriors and Chiefs. 

Last Spring we your Brothers of Virginia met you at this place, and 
kindled the Council fire. We then smoked the pipe of Peace shaked the 
hand of friendship and brightened the Great chain that linked our 
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fathers together, which unhappily had contracted some rust. We opened 
the path from Chote to Williamsburgh, washed the Blood away that 
darkened it and made it so clear and light, that your beloved man and 
a number of his friends walked therein without stumbling; and shaked 
hands with our beloved man the Governor and his great Council and 
had many good talks with them. We have met a second time to confirm 
the Peace we then began and have been many days speaking together 
like friends, round the same council fire. All our talks have been good 
as they were intended to strengthen and brighten the chain of friend- 
ship. 

Our alliance has been made stronger by our Brethren of North Caro- 
lina who sit before this council fire with us. They have taken hold of 
the Great chain to put it into the hands of their Governor at Newbern 
who we make no doubt will receive it with pleasure and hold it fast. 
We have burried the War hatchet and the black belts deep in the ground, 
and planted a tree over them. that they may forever be hid and forgotten 
by us; and in their place we have taken fast hold of the Great Chain 
and the White Belts which we will never more let loose, we have made a 
firm, lasting and as we believe an honorable Peace; and established a 
boundary between your country and ours, which we hope will last till 
time shall be no more, future generations will see it and enjoy the happy 
effects of it when all present shall be in the dust and forgotten. 

The ery and the noise of War will no more be heard in our land, by 
which so many brave warriors fell; nor will your Warriors faces be 
any more blacked, to meet us in the field of battle nor their hands 
stained with the blood of lonely people traveling in the path. On con- 
trary we will every man return in peace and safety, to our own homes 
and employ ourselves in the most delightful business of life, that of 
raising and taking care of our children. Then our thoughts will be easy 
and our minds at rest; and we will not be so ready to listen to the talks 
of bad men, nor so easily imposed upon by them. The Great & Good 
being who rules and governs this world in wisdom, hath put into all our 
hearts to make this Peace. We hope he hath smiled with pleasure upon 
us while we have been employed in it; and that the Peace we have now 
made will be a blessing to our posterity while that Great light shines, 
or this water continues to run in this stream. After giving our warrior 
and friends who are going with you into your particular care and de- 
livering such presents as our Governor has sent to this place, nothing 
more remains for us to do, but to assure you of the friendship of Vir- 
ginia; and that we will truly represent your good conduct to our Gov- 
ernor; and to shake you our Brothers by the arm, wish you a safe 
journey to your country, a happy meeting with your families and 
friends and peace and prosperity to your whole Nation. 


A String. 
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Articles of a Treaty of peace made and concluded at Fort 
Henry on Holston River near the Long Island July 20‘ 1777 be- 
tween the Commissioners from the State of North Carolina in 
behalf of the said State of the one part and the subscribing Chiefs 
of that part of the Cherokee Nation called the Overhill Indians 
of the other part. 


Article 1%. That Hostilities shall forever cease between the said 
Cherokees and the white people of North Carolina from this time for- 
ward; and that peace, friendship & mutual confidence shall ensue. 

Art. 2. That all white or Negroe prisoners among the said Cherokees 
(if any there be) belonging to said State shall be given up immediately 
to the person who shall be appointed to reside among the said Cherokees 
as agent for said State; to whom also the said Cherokees are to deliver 
all the Horses cattle and other property belonging to the people of the 
said State, which they have taken away since the beginning of the late 
War, that can possibly be discovered and produced. 

Art. 3°. That no white man shall be suffered to reside in or pass 
through the said Overhill Towns without a sufficient certificate signed 
by three Justices of the Peace of some County of North Carolina or 
Washington County in Virginia or higher authority of any of the 
United States to be produced to, and approved of by the said agent. 
any person failing to comply herewith shall be apprehended by the 
Cherokees and delivered to the agent, whom they are to assist in con- 
ducting such person to the nearest Justice of the peace to be punished 
for the Violation of this Article; and the said Cherokees may apply to 
their own use all the effects such person shall then and there be pos- 
sessed of at the time he is taken in said Towns or County thereunto be- 
longing. and should any runaway Negroes get into the Overhill Towns 
the Cherokees are to secure such Slaves untill the agent can give notice 
to the owners, who on receiving them shall pay such reward as the agent 
may judge reasonable. 

Art. 4, That all white men residing in or passing through the Over- 
hill country, authorized or certified as aforesaid are to be protected in 
their persons and property, and to be at liberty to remove in safety. 
And the said State of North Carolina shall have liberty to send one or 
more Traders with goods into any part of the said Overhill Country or 
towns for the purpose of furnishing the said Cherokees with necessarys. 
If any white man shall murder an Indian he is to be delivered up to a 
Justice of the Peace in the nearest County to be tryed and put to death 
according to the Laws of the State. And if any Indian shall murder a 
white man, the said Indian shall be put to death by the Cherokees in 
the presence of the agent at Chote or two Justices of the Peace of the 
nearest County. 

Art. 5°, That the Boundary line between the State of North Caro- 
lina and the said Overhill Cherokees shall forever hereafter be and 
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remain as follows (towit) Beginning at a point in the dividing line 
which during this treaty hath been agreed upon between the said Over- 
hill Cherokees and the State of Virginia, where the line between that 
State and North Carolina (hereafter to be extended) shall cross or 
intersect the same; running thence a right line to the North bank of 
Holston River at the mouth of Clouds Creek, being the second Creek 
below the Warriors ford at the mouth of Carters Valey; thence a right 
line to the highest point of a mountain called the high rock or Chimney 
Top; from thence a right line to the mouth of Camp Creek otherwise 
called McNamies Creek on the South bank of Nonachuckie River, 
about ten miles or thereabouts below the mouth of Great Limestone, be 
the same more or less; and from the mouth of Camp Creek aforesaid a 
South East course into the Mountains, which divide the Hunting 
grounds of the middle settlements from those of the Overhill Cherokees. 
And the said Overhill Cherokees in behalf of themselves their heirs and 
successors do hereby freely in open Treaty, acknowledge and confess that 
all the lands to the East, North East & South East of the said line and 
lying South of the said line of Virginia at any time heretofore claimed 
by the said Overhill Cherokees do of right now belong to the State of 
North Carolina; and the said subscribing chiefs in behalf of the said 
Overhill Cherokees their heirs and successors do hereby in open Treaty 
now and forever relinquish and give up to the said State and forever 
quit claim all right, title, claim and demand of in and to the Lands 
comprehended in the State of North Carolina by the lines aforesaid. 

Article 6. And to prevent as far as possible any cause or pretence 
on either side to break and infringe on the peace so happily established 
between North Carolina and the said Cherokees, it is agreed by the 
Comunissioners and Indian Chiefs aforesaid, that no white man on any 
pretence whatsoever, shall build, plant, improve, settle, hunt, or drive 
stock below the said Boundary line on pain of being drove off by the 
Indians, and further punished according to Law. Nor shall any man 
who may go over the line in search of any stray creature be permitted 
on any pretence to carry a Gun on pain of forfeiting the same to the 
informer. 

In testimony of all and singular the above articles & agreements the 
parties aforesaid have hereunto set their hands and seals in open treaty 
the day and year above written. 

Read interpreted signed and ratified in the Great Island opposite to 
the Fork. 

Memorandum before signing, that the Tassell yesterday objected 
against giving up the Great Island opposite to Fort Henry to any per- 
son or country whatever except Col®. Nathaniel Gist for whom and 
themselves it was reserved by the Cherokees. 

The Raven did the same this day in behalf of the Indians and desired 
that Col®. Gist might sit down upon it when he pleased, as it belonged 
to him, and them to hold good talks on. 
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Waightstill Avery (Seal) 
William Sharp (Seal) 
Robert Lanier (Seal) 
Joseph Winston (Seal) 


Oconostoto his X mark (Seal) 
(of Chote) 

Kay eta eh his X mark (Seal) 
(or the old Tassell) 

(of Toquoe ) 

Savanukeh his X mark (Seal) 
(or the Raven) 

(of Chote ) 

Willanawaw his X mark (Seal) 
(of Toquoe) 

Ootosseteh his X mark (Seal) 
(of Highwassa) 

Attusah his X mark (Seal) 
(or the N°.ward warrior ) 

(of the mouth of Tellico River) 
Oosku’ah his X mark (Seal) 
(or Abram ) 

(of Chilhowey) 

Tholloweh his X mark (Seal) 
(or the Raven from the ) 

(mouth of Tellico River) 

Toos tooh his X mark (Seal) 
(from the mouth of) 

(Tellico River ) 

Awo Yah his X mark (Seal) 
(or the Pidgeon ) 

(of Natchey Creek) 

Oostope’ teh his X mark 

(or the mankiller) 

(or highwassa ) 

Tille ’ hau’ eh his X mark 

(or the Chesnut) 

(of Tellico ) 

Quu lu kah his X mark 

(of Highwassee) 

Anna ke hu jah his X mark 

(or the Girl of Tuskegee) 

Anneechah his X mark 

(of Tuskega) 

Ske’aktu kah his X mark 

(of Cetico) 

Atta kul’la’kulla his X mark 

(or the little Carpenter) 

(of Natchey Creek ) 
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Oo koo ne kah his X mark 
(or the white owl ) 

(of Natchey Creek) 

Tha ta gulla his X mark (Seal) 
(or the Potelay of Chilhowey) 

Tus ka sah his X mark (Seal) 
(or the Tarapin) 

(of Chiles tooch) 

Sun ne wauh his X mark (Seal) 
(of Big Island Town) 


(Seal) 










In the Island July the 20 before signing the fifth article of the 
Peace with the Virginians, when Col°. Christian came to that part 
which mentioned the Great Island; The old Tassel made an objection 
saying “I told you yesterday so plain that no one could misunderstand. 
We will not dispose of this Island but we reserve it to hold our Great 
Talks on. Even the grass is for our creatures and the wood to kindle 
our beloved fire with. people may settle around it but not on it. As 
Col® Gist is our friend and Brother, it is his ground as well as ours; 
and he may sit down and settle upon it. When the old Tassell was 
called upon to sign the Articles after they had been all fairly Iterpreted, 
he said “ever since I signed a paper for Col®. Henderson I am afraid of 
signing papers. He told me many lies and deceived us. He never 
shewed to me but one paper and I hear he has eight or nine. But on 
being told by the Commissioners that this was a public agreement be- 
tween two Nations, and as they would have a copy of the Articles, 
there could be no danger of deception. 

He then signed verry readily. 






















Immediately after signing the North Carolina Articles Mr. 
Avery spoke as follows, 


Friends and Brothers Chiefs and Warriors of the Cherokee Nation. 

We have now kindled the beloved fire, smoked the pipe of Peace and 
joined the hand of friendship which is much augmented by our Brothers 
of Virginia. We have now made a firm and as we hope a lasting peace 
that will tend to the prosperity and happiness of both Nations. We 
now assure you of the firm and steady friendship of North Carolina. 
We expect that your Great beloved man and some other Chiefs and 
Warriors will make a visit this fall to our Governor and Great Council; 
and we promise they shall be treated kindly as friends and Brethren, 
conducted there and returned safe to the bosom of their own Country 
and people. We do also assure you that we will make known to our 
Governor Great Council and all our people, all the good Talks we have 
had together since we came to this place; and they will all rejoice to 
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hear them. We hope that your people and our people will remember 
and keep the Peace inviolate. 

The beloved man that we send to your Towns to do your business 
and ours we expect you will treat as a friend & Brother and assist him 
in the recovery of the property that you took from the white people 
during the late War, and which you have now promised to deliver. 

As you are in a great hurry, we shall not detain you longer than to 
observe that the great being above hath put it into all our hearts, and 
we have burried the hatchet deep in the ground never to be taken up 
again, and wiped away all the blood out of the path; it is all wholy done 
away, that our children yet unborn to the latest ages may sit around 
this beloved fire. We now take you by the arm high up, wish you a 
hearty farwell, and the happiness and prosperity of your Nation. We 
shall carry the chain of Friendship to our Great beloved man who will 
receive it willingly to his heart, hold it fast and keep it bright forever. 


A String. 


The old Tassell then spoke as follows. 


I was apprised of the matter yesterday taking hold of an agent. I 
think one is not sufficient for both States, I will take hold of one of the 
North Carolina Warriors, and take him home. A great number of my 
people at home will hear all the good Talks, and when I bring a warrior 


from each State, and preserve their peace and safety, then my people 
will see clearly. Now I have taken hold of my Brother from North 
Carolina by the hand. Some of my people that are ungovernable, may 
say something when I go home, but I will have the two beloved War- 
riors from both States by the hand. They can do the business better 
than one. 

As to trade and commerce, it lies in the breast of the seat of Govern- 
ment, and my two beloved men will be there to see that all things will 
be done right and taken care of. I have had a little trade from pensa- 
cola, things were dear. the first peace Talks of South Carolina and 
Georgia said “We see how your father took pity on you and supplied 
“you with goods, but they were so dear you could not buy a rag to cover 
“you we will let you have them cheaper.” 

We the subscribers, Commissioners appointed in behalf of the State 
of North Carolina to negociate a Treaty of Peace and settle a boundary 
line with the Cherokees, having happily accomplished these desirable 
purpossees with the Over hill Towns; in order to recover the Horses & 
other property belonging to the inhabitants of said State and have the 
same sent to their respective owners, & other purposes. 

We do therefore appoint Captain James Robison a temporary Agent 
for said State for the purposes hereafter mentioned. 
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In consequence of this appointment, you the said Agent shall immedi- 
ately repair to Chote in company with the warriors returning from this 
Treaty; at which place you are to reside while you continue in this 
business untill you receive further orders from the Governor of said 
State. 

When you arrive there or as soon afterwards as it is prudent you are to 
endeavour to find out the temper of the draging Canoe and whether or 
how far he and his people approve of the present peace with North 
Carolina; as also Judge Friend the Lying Fish & other Chiefs who did 
not appear at the Treaty and if they do not fully accede to the peace 
and boundary, whether there is any danger of one or more of those 
Chiefs renewing Hostilities against this or any other State. You will 
also endeavour to find out any talks that pass between the Cherokees, the 
Southern, Western and Northern Tribes of Indians. You are to make 
the strictest enquiry among all the Towns for persons who are enemies 
or unfriendly to the American cause, and have them convened before 
some Justice of the Peace to take an Oath of fidelity to the United 
States and on their refusal to be dealt with according to the Laws of this 
State. You will examine all travellors who pass through that country, 
which you can meet with, and such as have not proper papers must be 
secured agreeable to the third article of the Treaty. You are immedi- 
ately to use your utmost endeavours to have in your possession all the 
horses, cattle and other property belonging to the inhabitants of our 
State and cause the same to be conveyed safely and immediately to their 
respective owners. You will miss no opportunity of informing Govern- 
ment of the things worthy of notice. In all your transactions in that 
department you are to conduct yourself with the utmost prudence; and 
by that means obtain the favour and confidence of the Chiefs. 

As many things may occur which we cannot foresee and consequently 
cannot instruct you, in these cases you must exercise your own judgment, 
having the strictest eye to the honor and interest of the United States in 
general and this in particular; as also to the articles of our treaty. 

Your close attention to the business to which you are now appointed, 
and your candour and uprightness in the performances thereof, will 
put in your power to render essential services to your country. 


Sir 
Your Humble Servt"*. 
Waightstill Avery 
William Sharp 
Robert Lanier 
Joseph Winston 


Fort Henry 20° July 1777. 
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July 21° 1777 


To the Beloved men and warriors of the middle, lower and 
Valley Towns of the Cherokees 


Friends and Brethren. 

We the Commissioners from Virginia and North Carolina have the 
pleasure to inform you that we have kindled the Great Council fire at 
this place, that the beloved man of Chote with a number of his War- 
riors and about four hundred of his people are sitting round it; and 
that we have been here several days delivering good talks to each other. 
We have brightened the chain of friendship that had contracted some 
rust; and the beloved man of Chote and our Governors have taken fast 
hold of it. We have washed the blood out of the path from Chote to 
this place; and from here to the Great Towns where our Governors lives, 
so that the Cherokees may walk therein with safety. We have estab- 
lished a boundary between the Overhill country and the two Countries 
of Virginia & North Carolina. A boundary so strong that it cannot be 
broken down, and so high that our Enemies cannot get over it. We and 
the Chiefs & warriors have signed our names to the articles of our peace 
and are about to part in peace tomorrow and return to our homes in 
safety and think of nothing but raising our children. 

As the chain of friendship between North Carolina and your country 
has been broken, and the path made dark and bloody; we wish the whole 
Cherokee Nation to be at peace with all the neighboring Countries, that 
all the paths may be made open & clear; the great chain of friendship 
brightened and the Great Council fire once more kindled. We your 
Brothers of North Carolina will recommend it to our Governor to hold 
a treaty of peace with you and to give you due notice of the time and 
place where it shall be held; that all our differences may be made up 
and peace friendship and mutual confidence once more restored between 
North Carolina and your country. And we do, in behalf of the powers 
of that Government promise protection & safety to all such of your 
chiefs, Warriors and people who shall attend, & they shall be supplied 
with provisions during the Treaty. 

In the mean time hostilities shall cease and no more be committed by 
our Warriors on your people; and we expect on your part that your 
warriors will not commit hostilities on our people; and that when we 
send a messenger to your Towns with good talks, you will permit him 
to perform his business and return in safety, and that you will protect 
him from insult. 

We your Brothers of Virginia earnestly wish & advise you to be at — 
peace & in friendship with all your neighbors. You know the evils of 
War as you have suffered greatly by it; and you are no strengers to the 
blessings and benefits of peace. Therefore, there is no doubt but you 
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will readily meet in Treaty with your Brethren and settle all differences. 
We desire you to have this talk read in your towns that all your people 
may hear it. In confirmation we send you a string 
-. of White Beads 


William Preston Com"™. from 
Virginia 


Evan Shelby** 
Waightstill Avery 


William Christian © | 


Com"™. from 
N°. Carolina 


William Sharpe 
Robert Lanier 
Joseph Winston 


After the foregoing Talk had been interpreted to the messen- 
ger from the Valey, one of the Chiefs of Cowee and a few other 
middle settlement Indians, that came to see the Treaty, 


Clana nah one of the Chiefs of Cowee spoke as follows, 


I have listened to all your good talks and hope I shall remember all; 
and my people shall hear all. I look upon Chote to be the beloved town 
of the whole Nation, and that it has been the means of saving all my 
people. When my people hear all the good talks that have passed at this 
place they will be verry thankful. When I shall be coming at a great 
distance from Cowee my people will see the light of good news, like the 
day springing from afar. The beloved man of Cowee sent me to this 
place to hear all the talks that shall pass. I have found them all good 
and for the safety of my Nation. The chain of friendship is brightened, 
which will last during all ages and my people will be verry glad to hear 
it. All the beloved talks are equal to the talks of the beloved town of 
Chote; it is all one seat of justice. 

It was by the consent of the beloved man of Chote to have a seat of 
Justice at Cowee; It will be a day of rejoiceing there to hear all the 
good talks at this place. I am verry thankful to have it in my power 
to receive your good talks & carry them to my people. It is not only I 
that rejoice but when they shall hear it it will open the hearts and 
breasts of all my people, with rejoicing at the good news. It will be an 
everlasting peace and safety to both sides, both me and my elder 
waiBrrn Si ten Sts bm rete it Ma oe’ ep fe ern 
man, hunter and Indian trader. During the old and Indian war, he served prominently, first 
as lieutenant pond totes pe eeptaln, under both Forbes and Washington. He won distinction for his con- 
ss i ae TY. in n i776; and led thes a expediiion against Peat eet my Ty = 

Grove, now Bristol, Tenn.-Va., whither he had emigrated in 1771, he built a fort known as 
Shelby's Station, which Resbeund 1 many refugees during periods of Indian warfare. Here for years he 
of hin day" fn i. when home wan ave 0 be in Washington Count canty, Vis Vieuala, Is wes co: 
pointed by Gov. Henry, colonel of the county and justice of the peace. his estate was found 
to lie in North Carolina; and Shelby, then a colonel, was appointed atest Gov. Richard 


Caswell. In 1780 and 1781, he served Sulivan County as senator in the North C na legislature. 
He died at his home on December 4, 1794. 








. 
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Brothers. I am glad to see that a beloved man of North Carolina is 
here to carry my talks to the great beloved man of that country. In 
confirmation 

A String 


Theelhoona ’koo a messenger from Cheeweyeh in the Valley 
then arose and spoke as follows, 


I listened to all the talks, & am glad to hear them all good, and will 
carry them all to my people. I am the more proud for what you 
have told me this morning, that my own people shall hear all the good 
Talks as well as Chote and that part of the Nation; especially as you 
are a beloved man of North Carolina and I am only a messenger. I 
have received your good Talks verry gladly and shall carry them home 
when my people are waiting and will receive them gladly as I have done. 
There are a great many beloved men in the Valley, listening and waiting 
untill I come home to hear your good talks, & they will receive them 
with a great deal of joy. You the beloved men of North Carolina have 
spoke to me. that you will send for me to a treaty. I will keep myself 
always prepared and my people will be in readiness whenever the Mes- 
senger comes for to attend and meet you at that Treaty. You the 
beloved men from North Carolina have given good talks which I shall 
carry home. We our people & yours are Strangers now, but I hope we 
shall. not be so long; but be acquaintances & friends. In confirmation 


A String 


M*. Commissary. 

You are to deliver to Cap‘. Isaac Shelby at Fort Patrick Henry six 
hundred weight of flour & one bag, in lieu of so much borrowed for the 
North Carolina Agent, and charge the same to the Public Account. 
Yours &e. 


21% July 1777 Waightstill Avery 

To M*". And”. Grier William Sharp 

Commissary for Washington Destrict { Robert Lanier 
Joseph Winston 


It having been found during the course of the Treaty that it would 
be impossible to obtain Hostages; the Commissioners of North Carolina 
requested that some of the Indian chiefs and warriors would go down 
and make a visit to the Governor of that State, thinking that those 
visiters would for the present and during the journey answer the same 
purpose as Hostages. after the Articles were signed five Indians offered 
to go down into Rowan County to see three of their friends who were 
captivated during the War, and stay there untill the intended treaty 
with the Middle Settlements. For the above reason their proposal was 
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excepted, & the said five Indians were delivered, (in form, in presence 
of the head warriors) to the care of Major Womack; & the following 
protection and instructions for their safe conduct were given him. 


Fort Patrick Henry 
22%, July 1777. 

Whereas the Treaty of Peace between the State of North Carolina 
and the Over Hill Cherokees, hath been held and the Articles of said 
Peace agreed to, signed & ratified in open Treaty five Cherokee Indians 
have been delivered into your custory and charge (towit) Aneechah one 
of the Chiefs of Tuskega, Willey of the same Town & three from Cowee 
of the middle settlements. 

You are hereby directed to conduct them in safety to the Quaker 
meadows, and there deliver them to Col®. Charles McDowel who will 
have them safely conveyed to the house of William Sharpe in Rowan 
County. The said Indians are recommended to the protection of the 
several Officers both Civil and Military in this State, and to the kind 
treatment of all the good people thereof. As they will while among us 
be a great security for the peacible behaviour of their Nation; and as 
the good treatment these may receive from our people be the means of 
inducing others to come, who when the like measure shall be necessary, 
may answer the same valuable purpose: We therefore request and hope 
that every person will endeavour to protect them from insult, and give 


them good usage that they may go home satisfied. 
Sir. 
Your Humble Serv‘. 
Waightstill Avery 
W™. Sharpe 


The Commissioners wrote to the persons who had the three prisoners 
in their custody, to send them to the house of William Sharpe that they 
might all be collected at one place & remain there until farther orders 
from his Excellency the Governor. 





HISTORICAL NOTES 


Epirep sy D. L. Corsirr 


The notes in this issue consist of two articles on the Federal Con- 
stitution, a letter to Samuel Johnston relative to the Constitution, a 
private letter from “Richmond to a Gentleman in Philadelphia” 
discussing the Constitution, and obituarv notices. 


BLESSINGS UNDER THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTION’ 
LETTER TO THE PEOPLE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


“T also will shew mine opinion.” ELIHU. 


PERMIT me, friends and countrymen, who am “one of the people,” 
to address you on the present momentous situation of our affairs. 

Unconnected with party or faction, and not expecting or desiring to 
be one of the leaders of the people, but to be one of the governed, I wish 
only to enjoy the inestimable blessing of being governed well. 

Opprest and vexed with many calamities and evils, we lately sent 
forth a chosen band of our best informed and most intelligent men,* to 
consult and advise together, and agree on means whereby we might be 
relieved from those perplexities and troubles that so sorely have vexed 
us, and deprived our souls of rest. 

With heartfelt joy, did every true friend to his country rejoice, to see 
this band of patriots assembled,* and every patriotic mind exulted, that 
the day was near, when by their happy councils, our credit should be 
restored, our affairs again established, our grievances redressed, and 
security, peace and happiness once more smile around us. 

These fathers of their country have met, they have with an unanimity, 
most devoutly to be wished for, but scarcely to have been expected, 
amongst men, given their advice, on those means, that in their opinion 
would accomplish the views for which they assembled; namely, the 
security of the people’s liberties, the security of the rights of property, 

! The State Gazette of North-Carolina, March 27, 1 

*In 1786 the legislature passed an act which ~ that five commissioners be elected by joint 
ballot of the Houses of Assembly, any three of whom were authorized to act as delegates to meet at 
Fugndauase te canter wie olter ciate tes on a new form of government. In case of ation 

the govereer wa a a = authorized to the vacancies by appointment. Laws of North Carolina 
Records of North Carolina, Vol. xxiv, p. 791. (Hereafter this work will be 
Gude as S. R.) There an were seventy-four delegates appointed from twelve states (Rhode Island made 


no appoint men — ' ve A whom served. Farrand, Max —, The Records of the Federal Con- 


vention of 1787, 7, , 586-588. (Hereafter cited as F ) 
'T assembled on ay 7° ‘1787, but adjourned from day to day until a majority appeared on May 


25, 1787. Farrand, Vol. 
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the means to raise a productive public revenue, the means to give sta- 
bility and energy to government, and to provide for the restoration of 
our languishing credit, and the improvement of our agriculture, manu- 
factures, navigation and commerce; and the promotion of those arts of 
life amongst us, that serve to render mankind more virtuous, enlight- 
ened, comfortable and happy. [Two lines illegible. } 

as to [persuade] us not to accept the plan advised and recommended by 
these Deputies of the people? 

Yes, it is possible, those are found who are trying to persuade us, to 
reject their councils. 

Is it in vain then, that we have sent forth our Nestor,* the venerable 
FRANKLIN,’ experienced in all the varied ways of men; who knew 
that his posterity living amongst us, were to be governed by the consti- 
tution then to be settled with his advice and concurrence. 

Have we in vain sent forth the liberal-minded, the enlightened 
MIFFLIN ?* 

Have we in vain delegated to the councils of his country, one of the 
first ornaments of the human race, the virtuous and disinterested 
WASHINGTON ?" 

Has North-Carolina sent her BLOUNT,* her SPAIGHT, her WIL- 
LIAMSON in vain? 

No, my countrymen, let us not listen to a suggestion like this; let us 
display more understanding, let us not reject this system of freedom and 
security framed for us; least when at last subjected by our disunion and 
anarchy, to the despotic will of some tyrant, we can only vent our sighs 
that by our own folly we are slaves; and like Zanga, our curses on the 
villian that has made us so. 

What a singular felicity has attended us, that we have it in our power 
to choose at this day, our own constitution. We have not like most 
nations to accept a government imposed by the sword, but have delegated 
our wise men, to agree on rules for our government, such as the expe- 
rience of mankind might suggest to be best, and such as reason should 
approve. 





* Nestor was aan of Fyten, who in his old age joined the Greek expedition against Troy and was 

Bend Franklin is well know. to be the greatest phyl her of th all the 
amin a n ylosopher of the - 

PT Tee S satu be crane te to understand,—the very heavens obey him, an the Clo ‘yield up 

mag y Poel ayy LF: But what claim he has to the politician, posterity must 

determine. It is certain not shine much in public Council,—he is no Speaker, no he 

seem to let Politics engage his attention. He is, however, a most extraordin: Man, ond tap 0 ctery 


2 9 ae oan engaging than anythi I have ever heard. Let his Biogra: finish character. 
ta i pen ad oad ~ pit Hy TW) Baby | ay Farrand, 
in 


Mifflin was a delegate from Pennsylvania. “‘General Mifflin is well known ior po oe vit, 
of his mind, and the brillianey of his parte. He is well informed and a ul Speaker. T 
io ateut 00 yeem of om, and a very handsome man.” Farrand, Vol. III, p. 91. 


*The A 1y'by Joint ballot elected an delegate ae Risherd Case ui. Alsennder Mestin, William B, 
Davie, Richard 

by Richard Caswell Uo Al the vaca made by hisaell who ei governer te t it best to re- 
main in the State. . 570. Willie Jones declined A ah Hugh William- 
py ty! yy te R. Vol. XX, p. 637. Martin, Davie, » Speient ond iiliameon appeared at 
the convention May 25 and Blount June 20. Farrand, Vol. I, pp 
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Let us then accept of this plan of government, and not wait for the 
visionary expectations of every dreamer to be satisfied, who are looking 
for what never will happen, and wishing for what never yet was, or 
can be. 

Persuaded I am, that if the people should reject a plan of government 
proposed by such men as we have delegated for the purpose, they would 
reject one though promulgated by an Angel from Heaven. 

Amongst the blessings that we shall instantly obtain under the pro- 
posed constitution, are the immediate restoration of public and private 
credit, and immediate relief from that cursed engine of fraud, oppres- 
sion and vexation, PAPER MONEY.® 

This government,’® proposed, I believe will suit most of us, but I shall 
readily agree, that some there are whom it will not answer. Let us 
enquire for a moment whom it will and whom it will not suit. 

It will suit the respectable Planter, the support, the strength of his 
country. 

It will suit the Merchant, the planter’s agent, who finde a market for 
his products, and procures for us many of the necessaries, the con- 
veniences, and elegancies of life. 

It will suit the hardy Mariner, braving for our service all the dangers 
of the deep. 

It will suit the valuable Artisan, the man acquainted with the useful 
manual arts, that contributes so much to the accommodation, ease and 
comforts of our lives. 

It will suit those who are of the learned professions, as it promises to 
afford all that good men can expect or wish for, under any government 
whatever. 

But it will not suit the restless demagogue who afraid that his pro- 
vineial consequence shall be lessened, would like an ambitious Roman in 
ancient time, rather be the first man in a village, than the second 
man in Rome. 

Neither will it suit a needy placeman, a man of salary, who afraid 
that his emoluments will be endangered, would like Esau" of old, give 
up his own and his children’s rights for present gratification. 

Neither will it suit any dishonest debtor, who with a bundle of ragged 
depreciated paper in each hand, is bidding defiance to his creditors, and 
with unmanly fears dreading the day of account. 

True it is that a few approved and disinterested patriots have ap- 
peared against some parts of this system, which has not exactly squared 
with their ideas; and we ought to respect their caution; but can we 
expect that any system of government that ever was or can be devised 
will precisely answer the ideas of every man? Certainly no. Then why 
Mondary History of the Umied Baten, part I, The Paper Curreney of North Carokina, Chapter fil 


Constitution. 
't Genesis, XXV, 30-34. 
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shall we hesitate to choose this, recommended by so many good and 
great characters? 

Does not the constitution itself provide for amendments, if any are 
needed? Are not the men that are to rule us, the representatives of our 
own choice? Should they abuse their appointment, or attempt to op- 
press us, are they out of our reach? How soon can we demolish these 
Delegates [of our people,] these [officers] of [illegible] our arm and 
crushing them, placing in their stead, men more virtuous and more wise. 

Should we reject the frame of government offered to us, what is 
before us but anarchy and confusion, paper money and fraud ;—but if 
we accept of this happy plan of union, how pleasing is the prospect ;— 
I anticipate the happy day—when, secure of the favour and smiles of 
Heaven from our growing virtue and goodness; secure from violence 
without, and from oppression within, having peace and plenty in all our 
borders, even our enemies when they look toward us, shall, like one for- 
merly, have to say, “How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy taber- 
nacles; O Israel! As the vallies are they spread forth, as gardens by 
the river’s side, as the trees [of lign aloes] which the Lord hath planted, 
and as cedar-trees beside the waters.”** 

To conclude, O that I could with a voice of thunder sound it in your 
ears! Beware of the arts and insinuations of those men, who like 
Lucifer of old, would rather reign in Hell, than submit to be ruled in 
Heaven. ALONZO. 


Newbern, March, 1788. 


CONGRESS SHOULD HAVE MORE POWER* 
MISCELLANY. 


T’o the people of the state of North Carolina. 


I AM one that has not only served all the time of our late war, but 
shared with those brave men who took an active part in support of our 
cause, in all their heavy losses, occasioned by the necessary expences to 
support our army. When the war was over, I returned to the country 
and renewed my occupation as a farmer, fully persuaded, that our estab- 
lished united government, when properly supported and attended to, 
would maintain us in the obtained liberty and blessed tranquility of our 
independency. But to my great surprise, I found that after a few years 
were elapsed, a general clamour was raised all over the continent, “that 
Congress had not power enough to enable them to fulfill the engagements 
on their part, to support the nation.” To make the citizens sensible of 
this assertion, several runners, with verbal persuasions, and hireling 


18 Numbers, XXIV, 5-6. 
1* The Wilmington Centinel, June 18, 1788. 
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writers, were let loose upon the public to create parties. This mode had 
the wished-for-effect. A general meeting, called a convention, was 
agreed upon, and every state’s members were hurried away to Phila- 
delphia. That ten out of one hundred citizens in each state, did not 
know at that time of such a proceeding, or even had heard of the great 
and serious points which were to be decided by their members, could be 
easily proved. After a long and expensive session, their whole produc- 
tion came out, which must have convinced the public, that the conven- 
tion had formed quite a new government, which, in point of their mis- 
sion, was contrary in several articles to our first and still existing 
federal government. The object of their consideration, was “to invest 
Congress with more power to raise the necessary revenues effectually, 
&e. Since the appearance of the proposed plan, the public has been, and 
is still entertained from all quarters, with letters and pamphlets, hold- 
ing out the great advantages and blessings which will be ours, after 
agreeing to the said plan, with all the new offices, &c. &. However 
very few persons can be ignorant of the ill consequences which always 
have followed upon the establishment of such a government as the pro- 
posed one. And all the people of the ancient republics lost their liberty, 
by being too liberal in bestowing too much power to their chosen leaders, 
though ever so virtuous and disinterested in their private life and situa- 
tions, but when once granted, it is not so easily to be altered or recalled. 
The Romans were aware of this, and therefore made choice of their 
rulers every six months. 

The plan of the convention did not meet the approbation of all the 
delegates, however those in opposition were over powered. 

In several late petitions by respectable citizens, which have been pre- 
sented against the new government, have been stated the great danger 
which could and perhaps might follow, in consequence of adopting the 
proposed plan. In Pennsylvania, several persons have complained, 
“that their active and great men had hurried them into a favourable 
opinion, and therefore would protest against the decision of their mem- 
bers, &c. &c.—The New-Jersey members did agree to the plan, but 
observed, that some alterations were essentially requisite, viz. That the 
president should not be elected for four years, but for one year only; 
nor should he have the power to keep a standing army or navy, neither 
the sole power to mint money for all the states, nor to establish the high 
and arbitrary court in law, nor the toleration act, by which every Jew 
or Infidel could come into an office. 

The governor of Virginia’™* has openly declared to his present assem- 
bly, by a message, his reasons why he could not sign the instrument, or 
proposed constitution, although he was a member of the convention 
which formed the plan. He thought it was too dangerous for the present 
and future generations.—The state convention of Massachusetts have 


»* Edmund Randolph. 
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accepted the plan; but have proposed amendments. New-Hampshire 
did meet, but could not agree, and were obliged to adjourn to the 17th 
of this month, hoping that by that time their constituents would give up 
their opposition. Rhode Island has not yet agreed to the system. Mary- 
land has adopted it, but with some alterations. South-Carolina has 
tacitly agreed to it, though several learned objections were made. 


The repetition of these proceedings, as also a true explanation from 
the beginning of this great affair, I thought absolutely necessary, to 
shew to those who live too remote to hear all news, and to see all the 
political letters, how the present troubles and expensive elections and 
meetings were brought upon us. As every individual will be obliged to 
pay his share in taxes for the occasioned expences, he also ought to 
know the true state thereof. All the writers have hitherto flourished 
with studied arguments in favour of the plan, and their opponents have 
been run down in the most illiberal manner, solely because they would 
not allow it to be the best government for this extensive country. As 
our state members will have their meeting at Hillsborough*® in July, 
and have had time to hear the decision of all the other states, as also to 
take fully the sense of their constituents, it is to be hoped, that their 
acceeding to the plan proposed, will be with such amendments as will 
prevent any encroachment on, but have our present established govern- 
ment for the foundation, to the future allowances, which expressly for- 
bids to keep a standing army. 

It is highly necessary that Congress should have more power, in being 
allowed to raise those sums of money which are wanted to fulfill their 
made engagements during the late war, abroad and at home; likewise to 
fix a standard for the solid coin for all the states; but the minting the 
sums wanting in each state, according to its strength in trade, ought to 
be solely left to each state, as the profits of the mint will greatly lessen 
the taxes and free the good citizens of such a burden, which by the 
management of a general mint, would be brought upon them. 


The army, navy and a general mint, are the three greatest and most 
powerful objects which will enforce obedience against all resistance. 
Troops when once in pay and service, make no distinction, if employed 
against a foreign enemy or their own relations, when led on by their 
officers, though kept up by our taxes. We have no neighbours who can 
come and make war upon us, without our being informed in time, and 
then our militia is strong enough to oppose them, when properly trained 
and officered, which is an object that requires our attention. 

HONESTUS. 


1* The North Carolina convention met r Hillsboro, July 25, 1788, but failed to ratif oot Se 
Genstitation. It , prepa’ » a declaration of rights, and twenty-six amendments. iot's ° 
Vol. IV, p. 240. Carolina ratified ‘the Constitution Nov. 21, 1789. 
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LETTER TO SAMUEL JOHNSTON 


To his Excellency SAMUEL JOHNSTON," Esq: Governor of the 
State of North-Carolina, and President of the late Convention held 
at Hillsborough. 


WE the undersigned, citizens of the town of Tarborough, impressed 
with the liveliest sense of the important motives which influenced the 
wise and virtuous members of the grand federal Convention, held at 
Philadelphia, beg leave to approach your Excellency, and express our 
sincere approbation of the zeal you have displayed to connect the state 
of North-Carolina to the general union, and to those blessings and happy 
consequences we expect to [f]low from a free and energetic government. 
It is a duty we owe to ourselves, our country and posterity, to publish 
every testimony of reprobation of the unhappy issue of that public 
measure which claimed the attention of our late Convention in Hills- 
borough, and to record also our unequivocal applause of the virtue, 
patriotism and exertions of EHighty-two Statesmen, whose wisdom and 
characters we trust will yet preserve all that we conceive precious in this 
life, to ourselves and future generations. 

United in the principles of your Excellency, we contemplated with 
emotions of pleasure and regret, this small, but wise and firm band, 
struggling against a torrent of popular phrenzy, excited evidently to 
extinguish whatever hope remained to restore public faith, revive com- 
merce and promote agriculture; and tho’ their efforts proved unsuccess- 
ful, they are not less entitled to our gratitude; at least their exertions, 
and the federal principles of our numerous adherents, may preserve us 
from indiscriminate odium, and probably recommend us at some future 
hour of calmness and moderation, to our place in the united government, 
the only rock of salvation on which we can repose with confidence and 
safety.—Well assured that the most discerning of the majority, begin 
now to comprehend the danger into which their conduct was calculated 
to involve their country, themselves and their fellow citizens—we publish 
this declaration of our principles, determined to rise and fall with the 
Union of America; supplicating your Excellency to employ all consti- 
tutional means and influence in your power, to convince the adopting 
states, or their Executives, that North-Carolina ought not to be included 
in general crimination, but that a considerable part of her most re- 
spectable citizens are still attached to a federal system, from persuasion, 
that from it alone they can expect exemption from domestic insurrection, 
defense from foreign invasion, and continuance of the blessings of peace 
& general prosperity. 

Tarborough (N. C.) August 20, 1788. 

wt The State Gazette af North-Carolina, Sept. 8, | 

Samuel Johnston was member of General ) we 1761-62, 1764-65, 1769-71, 1773-75, Governor 


1787-89, member of Continental Congress, 1780-82, and United States Senator, 1789-98. North Carolina 
Manual, 1913, pp. 352, 354, 355, 417, 909, 911-12. 
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NORTH CAROLINA AND RHODE ISLAND DELUDED" 
NEW-YORK, August 16. 


A private letter from Richmond to a Gentleman in Philadelphia, 
dated August 9, mentions, that the Convention of North-Carolina had 
rejected the new constitution, by a majority of 100 against 75 votes. 
New-York rejected the proceedings, and Georgia refused to send Dele- 
gates to the first Congress, and yet both these states in two years after- 
wards, were among the foremost in zeal and activity in supporting the 
independence of the United States. North-Carolina and Rhode-Island 
have probably been permitted to withdraw from the Union, on purpose 
to shew the other states the miseries they have escaped by adapting the 
government. An attachment to paper money and tender laws, appears 
in both those corrupted and deluded states to be the cause of their 
opposition to the new constitution. 


OBITUARIES PRIOR TO 1800 


These obituary notices will be inserted from time to time covering 
the period prior to and including the year 1800. They will be taken 
from the North Carolina newspapers now on file in the offices of 


the North Carolina Historical Commission. 


JOHN GEDDY DEAD” 
DIED) At the city of Raleigh, on the 30th ult. Col. JOHN GEDDY. 


HARDIE POPE DEAD” 
DIED) On Wednesday last, Mr. HARDIE POPE, an amiable and 
deserving young man. 
ROBERT EGAN DEAD*® 


EDENTON, OCTOBER 27. 
DIED, on the 10th inst. at New-York, after a lingering illness, Mr. 
ROBERT EGAN, of this town. 


ALEXANDER 8. URQUAHART DEAD* 
DIED)—On Wednesday last, at Wilmington, Mr. ALEXANDER S. 
URQUAHART, Merchant of that place. 


* The State Gazette of North-Carolina, a 
oa heen ee Jan 4. 1799. 
welina J Meee 
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JOHN DASHWOOD DEAD* 


DIED) At Williamston, the 21st inst. Dr. JOHN DASHWOOD, 
formerly of Boston, aged 24. 


WEEP, weep ye muses! weep o’er Dashwood's herse, 
Pay the said tribute of a mournful tear; 

Melpon one assist the sorrowing verse, 
That flows for him whom mem’ry still holds dear. 


Tho’ genius mark’d him for a fav’rite son, 

And science bless’d him with her richest lore; 
Yet ah! alas! their prospects were undone, 

By fate who robb’d them of the promis’d store. 


Soon as the youth attain’d to manly age, 
E’er hoary time impair’d the youthful bloom; 
Insatiate death hurl’d the dire bolt of rage, 
And laid him peaceful in the silent tomb. 


In climes far distant from his natal shore, 
In the fair dawn of life he fainting dies; 

His heart hard panting hove a parting groan, 
And mourning strangers clos’d his dying eyes. 


Cou’d manly features, with a noble mind, 
And ev’ry merit that’s to man ally’d; 
With pleasing softness, manners quite refin’d, 
Cou’d these have sav’d-then Dashwood had not dy’d. 


Light lay the turf upon his silent head, 

Green be the sward that shrouds the dust below; 
Around his grave let pitying tears be shed, 

Till the dry’d source forbid them more to flow. 


* The Slate Gazette of North-Carolina, March 30, 1792. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Criricat Year: A Strupy oF ANDREW JOHNSON AND RECONSTRUCTION. 
By Howard K. Beale. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1930. 


Pp. 454.) 

President Andrew Johnson has been happily exempt from the 
mania of a host of recent biographers to besmirch the memory of the 
famous dead. Indeed the several writers who have taken him as a 
subject of investigation have tried to clear him of the supposed 
slanders of historians who lived before the coming of the “new” 
biography. The seventeenth president of the United States, we are 
told, was not a drunken tailor, a soap-box ranter, a narrow legalist, 
and an unpopular political accident. Instead, he was a sober states- 
man whose accurate vision of what was inevitably proper in the 
political life of the nation was only temporarily frustrated by his 
martyrdom at the hands of despicable enemies. 

Professor Beale’s book is a formidable addition to the growing mass 
of literature in defense of Johnson. It is a minute study, in 454 
pages, of the so-called critical year preceding the fall elections of 
1866. Based upon a thorough study of the papers of Johnson, 
Sumner, Stevens, Welles, Chase and other notables of the day, it 
must rank as the most exhaustive study of the political life of the 
United States in the months following the Civil War. Moreover, the 
author writes in a provocative style which forces the reader to share 
with him a lively interest in the controversies of sixty-five years ago. 
He does not hesitate to take exception to the work of illustrious 
seniors who have trod in the same field. Rhodes, he says, “sees only 
the political side of reconstruction, and even in that is faulty in 
interpretation.” Oberholtzer “fails to cast interpretative light on the 
period at all.” The work of one of the two most notable biographers 
of Johnson is faulty in detail and characterized by regrettable mis- 
understandings of public men; that of the other biographer suffers 
from “an uninspired style and surprising inaccuracy of citation.” 

The principal thesis of the book is not original. It is affirmed 
that the Radicals of the North conspired to humiliate Johnson and 
the South for personal advantage. To accomplish this purpose it was 
necessary to hoodwink Northern public opinion, which as a-rebound 
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from war hatreds was naturally growing magnanimous toward the 
South. In connection with this political conspiracy the author de- 
tects another and more significant conspiracy: the resolution that 
New England-bred economic and social standards should dominate 
over the frontier individualism of the West and the plantation 
aristocracy of the South. Political Radicalism was but a smoke- 
screen for the selfish designs of industrial magnates. “If Southern 
economic interests had coincided with those of the rising industrial 
groups of the North,” the author asserts, “there would have been no 
Radical reconstruction.” 

In spite of his amazingly thorough researches, Professor Beale 
does not prove that the voters of the North were unwillingly led 
into the election of a Radical Congress in 1866. The fact that all 
the tricks of the politician were used to bring about this result does 
not prove that the people did not voluntarily vote as they were urged. 
The most comprehensive measure of the will of a people is the way 
they vote, and certainly the Northern people of 1866 voted to 
repudiate so-called moderate Reconstruction. That war hatred should 
have been followed by post-war vindictiveness is not, as the author 
naively affirms, difficult to understand. It was inevitable that the 
Northern people should have demanded security from the South for 
the fruits of their victory; had this not been true we would need 
an explanation as ample as Professor Beale has given. As events 
actually turned out, his explanations seem superabundant. 

The author gives a thorough description of the economic forces 
manifest in 1866; but he scarcely proves that the victory of the 
Radicals in that year was to any greater degree a crucial triumph 
for big business than a normal Republican victory in other years. The 
“special interests” had become formidable during the war and the 
victory of 1866 was but one step in the confirmation of their power. 
It is not proven that the Radical leaders were primarily interested 
in economic issues, and the author regrets that Johnson did not grasp 
the opportunity of mobilizing the agrarian forces of the nation against 
an aggressive capitalism. Nevertheless, the fact that there were 
economic interests at stake needs emphasis, and we owe the author 
a debt of gratitude for doing this. 

Perhaps the author could have written a more original book had 
he tried to explain why Reconstruction did not take a more sinister 
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form than it actually did. Thus he could have trodden in paths 
other than those of the recent writers whose methods he condemns. 
The fact is that the policy of the Radicals toward the South was not 
as vindictive as it might have been. No “traitors” were executed, 
little property was confiscated, and no attempts were made to destroy 
vital aspects of Southern life. The reforms suggested were mostly 
of a narrowly political character ; there was little attempt to interfere 
with the South’s desire to determine its own social, agricultural 
and religious destiny. Perhaps in the purposes of even the most 
fiery New England Radicals can be read naught but the desire to have 
the South adopt aspects of progressive Americanism. They were 
freedom, universal education, national patriotism and political 
democracy. 
Francis B. Srmxrns. 

State TEACHERS COLLEGE, FARMVILLE, VA. 





Tue Necro In AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. By Charles 8S. Johnson. (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 1930. Pp. xi, 538. $4.00.) 


The purpose of the effort that has culminated in this book was to 
construct a reasonably faithful picture of contemporary Negro life 
and of relations with the white race in the United States. The 
initiative was taken by sixteen national organizations engaged in 
different forms of social work for the Negro. In the autumn of 1926 
these organizations came together and formed a central executive 
eommittee. While one or another had its special emphasis, all were 
at least united in believing that those actively at work on the general 
subject needed to know more about it. With this aim in view they 
decided to hold a conference, but to make the conference itself 
merely the occasion for a long preparatory period in which the results 
of social studies and the meaning of official statistics would be 
analyzed and formulated for discussion. For the vital task of anal- 
izing social data and moulding the statistics into a synthesis for the 
conference, the committee chose Dr. Charles S. Johnson to serve 
as research secretary. Dr. Johnson was at the time editor of Oppor- 
tunity and director of research for the National Urban League. He 
has since become head of the department of Social Science at Fisk 
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University. The present volume is the result of his own work and 
indeed that of the conference itself. 

A far-reaching and very laudable purpose dominated the effort 
that has been suggested, and that was, with all available data, to find 
a sound basis for planning programs of improvement. Accordingly 
in Part I of the book we find presented “The Problem,” while in 
Part II we have “The Problem Discussed.” The point of view 
throughout is that of this world. At least eight of the twenty-five 
chapters in Part I have to do with the Negro’s economic life. Five 
more consider the vital subject of physical health. Others are con- 
cerned with the inadequacy of recreation facilities, with juvenile 
delinquency, with the problem of political rights, and with racial 
attitudes. Religion is hardly mentioned. 

The work has been well done. Dr. Johnson’s very first chapter is 
an admirable sketch of the historical background. After that the 
book bristles with facts. The chapter on “The Negro Working Popu- 
lation,” for instance, gives not only tables and diagrams of men 
in the different trades, but goes into detail on the subject of wages, 
incidentally revealing much discrimination. What is true of Negro 
men is still more so of Negro women. Only 39 out of 150 selected 
plants gave these workers the opportunity enjoyed by white women, 
and 7 of the 39 made discrimination in their pay envelopes. Twenty- 
two national and international labor organizations exclude Negroes 
by constitutional provision. Within the last ten years, in eight South- 
ern states, Negro common schools have received but 10 per cent of 
the money appropriated for building purposes, although the Negro 
people constitute 30 per cent of the population of these states. All 
these things we have known in a general way, but it is well that we 
ean now have the facts in orderly, thoroughly authenticated fashion. 

Nor is the situation without hope. Within recent years the Negro 
has made not simply notable but even spectacular progress in reduc- 
ing his death rate and in raising his expectation of life; and the 
effort of the public health movement in his behalf has been more than 
vindicated. This volume itself, moreover, is evidence of earnest 
thinking on the part of many distinguished Americans in behalf of 
millions of their countrymen. If it did nothing more than give a care- 
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ful tabulation of the organizations interested in the improvement of 
the economic and social condition of the Negro, it would be justified. 
Going, however, into detail as it does on so many topics of the highest 
importance, it becomes a work that any serious student of the subject 
will need to know and one that he will wish constantly to have at 


hand. 


BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. 
SHaw UNIVERSITY. 





THE PRESIDENCY OF THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, 1774-89: A Stupy IN AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTIONAL History. By Jennings B. Sanders. (Chicago: Second 
printing, revised. 1930. Pp. 76.) 

Two major points are emphasized in this excellent study. First, 
the development of the office of president of the Continental Con- 
gress, and second, the personalities of the fourteen men who held it. 
The first two chapters deal with the creation of the office and the 
election of the several presidents. There were fifteen presidents, but 
John Hancock repeated, so that the office was held by fourteen dif- 
ferent individuals. One man was elected—Samuel Johnston of North 
Carolina—who declined. The third chapter treats of the office itself— 
its duties and honors, and its points of contact with the modern presi- 
dential office. These points of contact were very few as the two 
offices differ widely and fundamentally. The fourth chapter discusses 
the expenses, salary, servants, secretaries, houses, and other things 
concerning “The Presidential Household.” In the fifth, and con- 
cluding, chapter the various incumbents are characterized as to their 
education, economic status, politics, and capacity for leadership. 

The president was merely a presiding officer; he had not executive 
powers. Nevertheless the office was one of dignity and honor and, as 
a rule, was much sought after. The delegates “played politics,” 
much after the manner of modern congressmen, even “big business” 
taking a hand in the elections. The president was the mouthpiece 
of Congress and its representative in social and diplomatic matters. 
He carried on an enormous correspondence, received foreign ministers 
and other distinguished visitors, entertained frequently and some- 
times lavishly, and performed many other necessary ceremonial and 
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social duties. All of them complained of their heavy work and ex- 
penses, but all seemed to be willing sacrificial offerings to “the cause.” 
It is a scholarly piece of work and fills a gap in the study of 


the development of American political institutions. 
R. D. W. Comnor. 


UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA. 





THE Book or WiimineToN. By Andrew J. Howell. (Wilmington: Privately 
printed. 1930. Pp. 205.) 


This is a delightfully written history of some of the interesting 
events in the life of the people of Wilmington, related more as 
pleasant mention than as dry history. The author has done his task 
well, and his work will be much enjoyed by his readers. Let me 
lay stress on the circumstance that the Cape Fear was settled differ- 
ently from the Albemarle country, where families located sparsely 
in the wilderness. Sixty years after John Durant and others made 
homes in the forest, a considerable number of families moved from 
South Carolina and Albemarle to the Cape Fear River, bringing 
their slaves, household effects, libraries, &c., and took possession of 
such residences as they had caused to be prepared in advance. There 
was the slightest discomfort, as these kinspeople and friends moved 
in a body to their new home. Planting at once began, vessels came, 
trade opened, immigrants arrived, saw mills were erected, lumber and 
naval stores made for export, and even vessels were built. Presently, 
it was recorded that in one year 42 vessels left Brunswick, their 
port, loaded with cargoes. Then Wilmington, higher up the river, 
had its beginning. 

It is said that in 1762 there were about 1,000 inhabitants in that 
new town; and, being prosperous, they lived in ease, many being 
cultured, the boys educated in England and at the North, while others 
came such as William Hooper and, as the author tells us, William 
Godfrey, who wrote at Wilmington in 1759, The Prince of Parthia. 
He records that in 1764, a newspaper was started, and the next year 
the Lodge of Masons was chartered, whose members would adorn 
any of our present towns. It is the story of these North Carolinians 
he relates. In 1760, Rev. James Tate taught a classical school, and 
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in 1783 the Turner Academy was established, and two years later 
Rev. William Bingham opened “The Bingham School” and the Wil- 
mington Library was started. We are told of the actions of the people 
in 1765, when in opposition to the Stamp Act they exceeded any other 
community in America. 

Then he introduces us to the Sons of Liberty, with whose patriotic 
deeds all North Carolinians should be familiar. He tells us that the 
Cape Fear Mercury was the first “Whig” paper ever established, sup- 
ported by private subscription; that at a great meeting in 1774, the 
people declared “That the cause of Boston is the common cause of 
America” ; that they called for the election by the counties of dele- 
gates to convene in the first Revolutionary convention ever held in 
America; and that the Committee of Safety forbade the importation 
of British goods, and of any Negro slave from any quarter. Then 
follows the fateful year of 1775, when they burnt Fort Johnson 
and drove the royal governor to his man-of-war. Later, in 1781, the 
British occupied Wilmington, and Harnett fled to Onslow; then, 
when he was taken, they brought him into town, like a sack of meal, 
across a horse’s back, Harnett dying soon afterwards. The author 
errs in thinking that Hooper remained at Wilmington. He fled to 
Halifax, but his wife was improperly treated; and she left the 
British and was rowed up the river to Mr. George Harper’s. 

Then came the days of peace, of which the author tells many 
stories—the Bradley and Swann duel; of Washington’s visit; of 
Governor Benjamin Smith and Johnston Blakeley; the ghost story 
of Jocelyn and Hostlyr; of Clay’s great reception and those of 
Daniel Webster and Polk; the honors paid to Calhoun’s remains; 
of Jenny Lind, and the mother of the artist Whistler. 

He mentions the origin of the several church organizations, and 
gives an account of the “Prometheus,” our first steamboat, built at 
Beaufort by Captain Otway Burns; and likewise he tells the story 
of the Wilmington and Raleigh Railroad, presently known as the 
Wilmington and Weldon. 

In 1842, the Odd Fellows organized and started a school taught 
by Robert McLaughlin, and then by Meginney. It was in 1845 that 
the ladies formed the Ladies’ Benevolent Society. At length came 
the war; and of that period the author tells of the blockade running, 
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of the yellow fever, and the story of Fort Fisher. As to the fall of 
Fort Fisher, I add a word: In June, 1861, my captain, John C. 
Winder, I, and Colonel Brown, the new commander at Fort Caswell, 
went to Myrtle Sound, and there Captain Winder explained his plan 
of defense: a battery there, another half-way to Fisher, and then an 
embankment at the edge of the forest, commanding the beach, clear 
to Fort Fisher to prevent any land attack. Had this embankment 
been constructed, Fort Fisher would never have fallen as it did. 

The work closes with interesting stories of more recent times. 

It is a gratification to record that in late years there have been 
published some twenty works—histories of counties, towns, etce., that 
are highly creditable to our State and are of real value. This latest 
addition is likewise so interesting and valuable that the author has 


rendered a public service in its preparation. 
S. A. Asue. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





THe Democratic Party IN ANTE-BELLUM NortH Carotina. By Clarence 
Clifford Norton. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 


$3.00.) 

The importance of local political history in the Ante-Bellum 
South has not always been appreciated. There was something de- 
cidedly “personal” about life in that rural order; something provin- 
cial that fixed the political allegiance of men largely within their 
own neighborhoods. Parties were, thus, to a rather large degree, 
formed along lines of local cleavage, accepting national party names 
and issues, but adjusting them conveniently to local necessity. One 
does not go far in the study of political affairs in any southern state 
without becoming decidedly skeptical of those who insist on broad 
generalizations about “The South” and its sectional attitudes on the 
larger public issues. 

In this fact lies the significance of Mr. Norton’s book. He has 
told the story of the Democratic party from the local angle, allowing 
personalities their just influence and indicating the intensely local 
character of most party conflicts. He begins with a rather inadequate 
discussion of economic-social backgrounds, moves on to an analysis 
of party newspapers and their editors, and then to a study of party 
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organization as an introduction to a more detailed account of cam- 
paigns and elections for the period 1835-1861. 

He finds, as might be expected, the well-known sectional division 
of the state to be basic in all matters. The newspaper editors, as 
they are wont to do in rural worlds, become party bosses and “led” 
as long as they are able to “follow” the emotional reactions of the 
masses. The local party organization remains an influence in the 
face of constant trends toward efficient organization, and virile leader- 
ship ever tends to upset established organization. The study would 
be greatly improved by a careful analysis of party make-up at dif- 
ferent times and by a series of maps that would show the geographic 
divisions and the more delicate shadings which persons and issues 
produced. The State as a unit does not always reveal all the factors 
that were at work or the force of habit or individualism in different 
elections. 

There are three distinct periods in the history of the party, as 
Mr. Norton treats it. The first, running from 1835 to 1843, was 
one in which party divisions took their form, if not always their 
substance, from national issues. The Whigs were in control and the 
Democrats, in general, in opposition to internal improvements, the 
National Bank, the distribution of public lands, and a high pro- 
tective tariff. But on each of these issues, as on the slavery question 
which now began to press forward, there was always some wavering 
and a clear effort to use national situations to discredit state oppo- 
nents. It could hardly be otherwise where the small farmer group of 
the western part of the State found themselves in the Whig camp 
and the more substantial planters and slave-holders of the East up- 
held Democratic principles! 

The second period (1844-1850) was characterized by a more ag- 
gressive leadership and by the ultimate triumph of the party. The 
Democrats favored territorial expansion and supported the Mexican 
War, but divided somewhat on the secession movement that culmi- 
nated in the Nashville Convention. North Carolina was funda- 
mentally Union in sentiment, however radically some leaders might 
talk. The party shifted its position on internal improvements and 
under an emotional stirring over the care of the insane, passed legis- 
lation favorable to a series of railroad schemes! It brought itself back 
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to a control of the State that ran to the War Between the States 
when David S. Reid introduced the “free and equal suffrage” issue 
in 1848. 

The last decade before the war saw the Democratic party grow 
more conservative in regard to internal improvements and public 
lands with ever some division in their ranks, and to set itself against 
the rising tide of abolition sentiment. But there was little “radi- 
calism” of the “fire-eater” kind, and the question of an ad valorem 
tax on property found a liberal element rising to oppose the slave- 
holding group. Holden lost power with the eastern wing of the party 
and a non-slave-holding element held back from secession under his 
leadership in 1861. Only Lincoln’s call for troops drove the divergent 
elements of the party together and the State into secession. 

The separation of national, state, and local campaigns and elec- 
tions into distinct chapters is a serious defect in treatment, which 
detracts from an otherwise valuable book. There is, by this method, 
much repetition and the loss of any organic conception of the de- 
velopment in the political story of the State. The research is careful 
and sound. A better conception of the larger plan of development 


would have enabled the writer to have drawn many valuable con- 
clusions that are lost by the present approach. 


Avery CRAVEN. 
THE UNIversiTy or CHICAGO. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


History of North Carolina Baptists. By George Washington 
Paschal. Volume I, 1663-1805. (Raleigh: The General Board, 
North Carolina Baptist State Convention. 1930. Pp. xii, 572.) 


Criminal Procedure in North Carolina, as Shown by Criminal 
Appeals since 1890. By George R. Sherrill. (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press. 1930. Pp. x, 173. $3.00.) 


The Seventeenth Century Sheriff. A Comparative Study of the 
Sheriff in England and the Chesapeake Colonies, 1607-1689. By 
Cyrus Harreld Karraker. (Chapel Hill. The University of North 
Carolina Press. 1930. Pp. xv, 219.) 


An American Epoch. Southern Portraiture in the National Pic- 
ture. By Howard W. Odum. (New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 1930. Pp. xi, 379. $3.50.) 


The Early History of the Republican Party, 1854-1856. By An- 
drew Wallace Crandall. (Boston: Richard G. Badger. 1930. Pp. 
313.) 


The History of Tobacco Production in the Connecticut Valley. 
By Elizabeth Ramsey. [Smith College Studies in History, XV, Nos. 
3-4.] (Northampton, Mass.: Department of History of Smith Col- 
lege. 1930. Pp. 93-206.) 


Historical Records, North Carolina Press Association, 1873-1887. 
Compiled by J. B. Sherrill. (Privately printed. 1930. Pp. 108.) 


Contemporary Immortals. By Archibald Henderson. (New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 1930. Pp. xii, 208. $2.50.) 


High Stakes and Hair Trigger; The Life of Jefferson Davis. By 
Robert W. Winston. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1930. 
Pp. viii, 306. $3.50.) 


Slavery Agitation in Virginia, 1829-1832. By Theodore M. Whit- 
field. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1930. Pp. 162. $1.75.) 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests for 
early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings of the 
State Literary and Historical Association, The North Carolina 
Booklet, and the North Carolina Day Program. These publications 
are out of print. Anyone possessing duplicates of any of these publi- 
cations is requested to send them to A. R. Newsome, Secretary of 
The North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C. The 
supply thus accumulated will be used to serve the cause of North 
Carolina history by filling gaps in the collections of libraries and 
students. 


Back numbers of the North Carolina Historical Review may be 
secured from the Secretary of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission, at the regular price of $2.00 per volume or 50 cents per 
number. 


A marker to John Penn, North Carolina signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, was unveiled on the John Penn Highway at the 
county line of Vance and Granville on November 11, 1930, by the 
John Penn Chapter (Oxford) and the Old Bute Chapter (Hender- 
son), Daughters of the American Revolution. Judge Thomas M. 
Pittman, chairman of the North Carolina Historical Commission, 
was master of ceremonies and accepted the marker, which was pre- 
sented by Mrs. S. P. Cooper. Former Governor Cameron Morrison 
delivered a patriotic address. 


Professor W. W. Pierson, Jr., of the Department of History and 
Government and Dean of the Graduate School, of the University of 
North Carolina, represented the University at the inauguration of 
President Sproul, of the University of California, and at the Thirty- 
Second Annual Meeting of the Association of American Universities, 
held October 23-25, as the guest of Stanford and California universi- 
ties. Professor Pierson read a paper on “Graduate Work in the 
Summer Session.” The Association will hold its next session at 
Chapel Hill, as the guest of the University of North Carolina. 
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The Greenville Patriots’ Chapter, D. A. R., unveiled a marker, 
October 25, on the site of the first courthouse of Pitt County, two 
and a half miles from Greenville on the Greenville-Washington 
highway. Mr. F. C. Harding was the principal speaker. 


Mr. John Livingstone was appointed Supreme Court Librarian 
on November 14, succeeding Mr. Marshall DeLancey Haywood, who 
resigned on account of ill-health. Mr. Livingstone, an alumnus of 
Duke University and a licensed attorney, has been with the News and 
Observer for about ten years as state news editor, editorial and legis- 
lative writer, and Washington correspondent. 


Mr. Willis G. Briggs of Raleigh is the author of “Two Pioneer 
Journalists,” published in the National Republic, October, 1930. 
The article deals with Joseph Gales, Sr., editor of the Raleigh 
Register, and Joseph Gales, Jr., editor of The National Intelligencer 
( Washington ). 


The sesqui-centennial celebration of the Battle of King’s Mountain 
was held on the battleground in York County, S. C., on October 7. 
President Herbert Hoover’s address in the afternoon was the high 
light of the program which had been arranged by an elaborate series 
of committees from North and South Carolina. Other features of the 
celebration were: the dedication by Justice Heriot Clarkson, of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court and the North Carolina Historical 
Commission, of a granite marker to Col. Patrick Ferguson, with 
response by Mr. Ronald Campbell of the British Embassy; an 
historical program under the auspices of the King’s Mountain 
Chapter, D. A. R.; and an historical pageant at the town of King’s 
Mountain, N. C. 


The Pee Dee Guards Chapter, U. D. C., unveiled a granite Con- 
federate monument, November 14, on the public square at Rocking- 
ham, N. C. Former Governor Cameron Morrison delivered the 


address. 


Migration of Sons and Daughters of White Farmers in Wake 
County, 1929, is the title of a study by W. A. Anderson and C. P. 
Loomis, issued as Bulletin No. 275 by The Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Raleigh. 
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A small granite slab, marking Old Hickory Highway, was un- 
veiled on Capitol Square, Raleigh, September 29, by Raleigh Chap- 
ter No. 10 of American War Mothers. 


Dr. Richard H. Shryock, professor of history in Duke University, 
is the author of “Public Relations of the Medical Profession in 
Great Britain and the United States, 1600-1870. A Chapter in the 
Social History of Medicine,” published in Annals of Medical His- 
tory, Vol. 2, No. 3, pp. 308-339. 


The 200th anniversary of the founding of Wilmington was cele- 
brated in that city, October 9-10, by an historical pageant depicting 
the notable incidents in the history of the city. 


The North Carolina Division, United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, held its 34th annual convention in Raleigh, October 1-3, 
1930. Mrs. Glenn Long of Newton was elected president and Mrs. 
Robert Iseley of Snow Hill, historian. President Frank Graham of 
the University, Mrs. L. M. Bashinsky, president of the U. D. C., 
and others delivered addresses; and numerous prizes for historical 
essays and work were awarded. 


Recent accessions to the manuscript collections of the North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission include one volume of Rutherford 
County Court Minutes, 1810-13; 569 Rowan marriage bonds; cor- 
respondence of Governors E. B. Dudley (65 letters), J. M. More- 
head (78 letters), and Gabriel Holmes (46 letters); 921 county 
reports of common schools, 1846-65; superintendent of public in- 
struction papers, 1868-1917, 1,083 pieces; correspondence of the 
secretary of state, 275 pieces; diary of Dr. J. E. Green, 2nd lieu- 
tenant, Co. I, 53 Regiment N. C. Troops, C. S. A.; the Clinard 
Papers, 1871-1904, 303 letters; and the J. A. Byrnes Collection, 
among which is an account book, 1757-1854. 


The following articles in periodicals are noteworthy. R. D. W. 
Connor, The Rehabilitation of a Rural Commonwealth (The Ameri- 
can Historical Review, October, 1930); Archibald Henderson, A 
Pre-Revolutionary Revolt in the Old Southwest (Mississippi Valley 
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Historical Review, September); Mary H. Flournoy, Art m the 
Early South (The South Atlantic Quarterly, October) ; J. G. Ran- 
dall, Lincoln’s Task and Wilson's (ibid.) ; James B. Browning, The 
North Carolina Black Code (The Journal of Negro History, Octo- 
ber) ; Stringfellow Barr, Shall Slavery Come South? (The Virginia 
Quarterly Review, October) ; Winston Churchill, Jf Lee Had Not 
Won the Battle of Gettysburg (Scribner’s, December). 


The thirtieth annual session of the State Literary and Historical 
Association was held at the Sir Walter Hotel in Raleigh, Thursday 
and Friday, December 4-5, 1930. 

On Thursday evening, Mr. Horace Kephart, president of the As- 
sociation, delivered to an unusually large audience the presidential 
address, “The Cherokee of the Olden Times,” and Mr. Gerald W. 
Johnson, of the Baltimore Sun, addressed the Association on the 
subject, “Supplies for Adventurers.” A reception to members and 
guests of the Association and the North Carolina State Art and North 
Carolina Folk-Lore societies was then held. President Kephart ap- 
pointed Mr. Josephus Daniels, Mr. Frank Nash, and Miss Mary 
Arrington as the Committee on Nominations, and Mr. Haywood 
Parker, Miss Adelaide L. Fries, and Mr. John J. Blair as the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, to report on Friday. 

At the session on Friday morning, December 5, the following 
papers were read: “Bibliography of North Carolina History and 
Literature in 1930,” by Pauline Hill, Raleigh; “The Trading Path 
to the Indians,” by Douglas L. Rights, Winston-Salem; “North 
Carolina’s Export Trade during the Late Colonial Period,” by C. C. 
Crittenden, Chapel Hill; and “Old Letters and Diaries,” by Hay- 
wood Parker, Asheville. 

Mr. Haywood Parker submitted the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions, which was adopted unanimously. It comprised resolu- 
tions of thanks to the various agencies and persons contributing 
to the success of the meeting; of appreciation of the services of two 
valuable members, Mrs. H. A. London and Mrs. E. E. Moffitt, who 
died since the last meeting; and of endorsement of the publication 
program of the North Carolina Historical Commission as worthy 
of legislative support. 

The report of the Award Committee, consisting of B. 8S. Colburn, 
Josephus Daniels, and A. R. Newsome, was read by the Secretary. 
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This committee was appointed by President Kephart, in pursuance 
of a resolution of a year ago, to investigate and report on the ad- 
visability of the establishment of an annual award to the best work 
published each year by a resident North Carolinian. The committee 
recommended the establishment of such an award and the adoption 
of the offer as set forth in the following letter : 


Biltmore, N. C., 
August 1, 1930. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Literary 
and Historical Association of North Carolina. 


Gentlemen : 

As a memorial to the passengers on the Mayflower who landed at 
Plymouth Rock in the State of Massachusetts in the year 1620, and 
for the purpose of stimulating among the people of the State an in- 
terest in their own literature, the Society of Mayflower Descendants 
in the State of North Carolina desires to present to your Association 
a cup, together with a small replica, and. to present each succeeding 
year another replica to be used by you as suggested in the following 
stipulations : 

1. The cup will be known as the MAYFLOWER SOCIETY CUP. 
It will remain in the permanent possession of the North Carolina Liter- 
ary and Historical Association and be kept in a suitable place in the 
Hall of History at Raleigh. 

2. The replicas will be given, one each calendar year, to the resident 
of the State of North Carolina, who, during the preceding twelve 
months ending November first, shall have published an original work 
of outstanding exeellence, which, in the opinion of the Board of Award, 
hereinafter specified, shall appear to have been the most deserving of 
recognition. The work may be either prose or poetry and wil! be 
judged without regard to length. In any year when the best work 
appears, in the judgment of the Board of Award, not to be worthy of 
recognition, no award will be made. 

3. At the time of the award, the name of the author and the name 
of the work, together with the year of date, shall be engraved upon 
the cup for permanent record and upon the replica which shall then 
be presented to the author. 

4. The Board of Award shall consist of the President of the North 
Carolina Literary and Historical Association as Chairman, and the 
heads of the Departments of English and History at the University 
of North Carolina and Duke University. 
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5. The publication of a member of the Board of Award will be con- 
sidered and passed upon in the same manner as that of any other 
writer. 

Trusting that the above terms will be found practicable and will 
merit your approval, we remain: 

Faithfully yours, 


SOCIETY OF MAYFLOWER DESCENDANTS 
IN THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Burnham S. Colburn, 
Governor. 


The generous offer of the Mayflower Society was unanimously 
accepted, the Award Committee to take charge of the cup and to 
arrange for its award. 

The final session of the Association meeting was held in the Hugh 
Morson Auditorium, Friday evening. The following officers were 
elected, upon recommendation of the Committee on Nominations, 
whose report was made by Mr. Josephus Daniels: president, Bishop 
Joseph Blount Cheshire, Raleigh ; first vice-president, Dean M. C. 8. 
Noble, Chapel Hill; second vice-president, Dr. G. W. Paschal, Wake 
Forest ; third vice-president, Mrs. Maude Minish Sutton, Forest City ; 
and secretary, Dr. A. R. Newsome, Raleigh. The literary address of 
Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, editor of the Saturday Review of Litera 
ture, on the subject, “Thoreau: Radical and Ind‘vidualist,” brought 
the Association meeting to a close. 


The North Carolina State Art Society held its annual meeting at 
the Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, December 2 and 4. On the evening 
of December 2, in the Virginia Dare Ballroom, the fourth annual 
exhibition of paintings and sculpture from the Grand Central Art 
Galleries of New York was opened with a reception and addresses 
by Mrs. Katherine Pendleton Arrington, Walter Clark, and Charles 
Chapman. The exhibit was open to the public, December 2-15. At 
the business meeting on December 4, Mrs. Arrington, president 
of the Society, made the presidential report and announced her 
gift to the Society of a marine by Paul Dougherty. Resolutions were 
adopted looking toward an Art Museum and highway beautification 
and commending the Raleigh School of Fine and Applied Arts. The 
following were elected directors of the Society: Mrs. Katherine Pen- 
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dleton Arrington, Warrenton; William Polk, Warrenton; John J. 
Blair, Raleigh; Mrs. Henry M. London, Raleigh; Dr. M. C. 8. 
Noble, Jr., Raleigh; Dr. Clarence Poe, Raleigh; Mr. Josephus 
Daniels, Raleigh; and Mr. Clement Strudwick, Hillsboro. 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the North Carolina Folk-Lore 
Society was held at the Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, December 5. 
In the absence of the president, Mrs. S. Westray Battle, Asheville, 
the presidential address was read by Mrs. Josephus Daniels. The 
following papers were read: “The Legend of the Half-Chick,” by 
Ralph S. Boggs, of Chapel Hill; “A Present-Day Ballad,” by Dr. 
Thomas P. Harrison, Raleigh; ““Folk-Medicine,” by Miss Kathleen 
Mock, Mocksville; and “Origin of Certain Words, Expressions, and 
Customs,” by Miss Mary Walker. Mrs. Peyton Brown of Raleigh and 
Mrs. Bert Cunningham of Durham rendered a selection of folk songs 
and music. The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
president, Mrs. Josephus Daniels, Raleigh ; first vice-president, Dr. 
Thomas P. Harrison, Raleigh; second vice-president, Mrs. Maude 
Minish Sutton, Forest City; third vice-president, Mr. W. J. An- 


drews, Raleigh ; and secretary-treasurer, Dr. Frank C. Brown, Dur- 
ham. 
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